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PERSONAL 
“& LL ABOUT HORSE BRASSES.” Latest 
completest book. 320 photo illustrated 
History, hints on collecting. 2/6 post free.—H. S. 
RICHARDS, Vesey Road, Sutton Coldfield. 
NTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE—a 
choice collection of GEORGIAN CHAIRS, 
Wing and Easy Chairs, Settees, Dining Tables, 
Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, Mirrors, 
Ornamental China, Cut Glass, Bronzes, Ivories, 
Inspection invited.—WILLIAM WILLETT, 
.. Sloane Square, S.W.1. Tele. : Sloane 8141. 
NTIQUE and MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 
DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS anda 
MEDALS, etc. BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post.— 
SPINK & SON LTD. The All British Firm 
(Est. 1772), 5-7, King Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall 5275). 
NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous t 
Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners). 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
1uction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424 Ref. W.T.L., Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday. The Times 
every Tuesday. 
RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 
- the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
suntries. Large and small collections designea 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
AGS '—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
120 Baker Street (1st Floor), London, W.1. 
ARS WANTED. SPIKINS, Heath Road, 
Twickenham, require to purchase at once 
one American car over 16 h.p. and one 8-12 h.p. 
Saloon. Cars must be 1938 or 1939 models and 
mileage under 20,000. Tel. ; Popesgrove 1035. 
HARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath: 
dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures: 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 
(BALES BARKER, 
Fireplace Consultant and Specialist, 
33, Jury Street, Warwick. 
LOTHING WANTED also for SALE or HIRE. 
Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars. 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle. 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9£08. 


EATH WATCH BEETLE. Furniture Beetle and 

all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD.. 
Winchester. 


Jp tAMonps. JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES. ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CoO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel. 
MAYfair 0651. 


ON’T BUY NEW—have your old shirts repaired 

without coupons. (If ‘*Trubenised’’ brand 
collars made from tail, one coupon for two 
collars.)—Details from RESARTUS LTD., Sarda 
House, 183/9, Queensway, London, W.2. 


E* OFFICER and Wife (years farming experi- 

ence) wants working management Estate 
Wife Groom. Can Hack-Hunters and 
Ponies.—NALDER, Worsham House. 
Bexhill-on-Sea. 


OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS, LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 


NTERNAL CLEANLINESS with NATURE’S 

AID. Cleanse your system of poisons. Get a 
carton of Dr. GILLEY’S HERBAL LAXATIVE : 
it is the great intestinal cleanser and system 
purifier, is non-habit forming and is a perfect 
natural Tonic Laxative. Do not take harsh 
purgatives Thousands of testimonials and 
recommendations. From all chemists, including 
Savory and Moore, Boots, Taylors, Harrods, 
Army and Navy Stores, 210, and 5/7'., including 
tax, or direct, post free,from GILLEY’S LABORA- 
TORIES, LTD., 5 New Quebec St., London, W.1. 


NVISIBLE MENDING on burnt, torn and moth- 

eaten garments (except Knitwear),in one week 
Send or call.—BELL INVISIBLE MENDERS. 
LTD., 73d, New Bond Street, W.1. 


Ack BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 
ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 


RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

swiftly prepared. Also Public speaking 
taught. WELbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 


UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 

Lavage,are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh,and general debility.—-MRS. GORDON, 3: 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 


cog TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.”’—This 
Suggestion was made by the Food Com- 
missioner. Dr. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal 
for daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water: also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched with 
malted wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of 
Dr. Mac’s Health Flour, instructions, recipes, 
etc.; carriage paid.—Dept. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
CO,. Kendal, Westmorland. 
HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker breeches can 
be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns ot cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place,Grosvenor Sq.,W.1. 


supply 
Great 


COUNTRY 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. Personal 2/-. (Min. 3 lines.) 


PERSONAL 
UTTICK & SIMPSON LTD. (Established in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 
ARING & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 
hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxford Street, W.1. 
ATER DIVINING, The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
EDDING AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS ! Visitors 
to London should see the superb stock of 
Antique Furniture, Glass and China at THE 
GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3 
and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 
FASHION AND BEAUTY 
OIFFURE. An enchanting **‘ CORONET OF 
CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex ! Instantly adjusted with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unabie to visit your hairdresser. (A pattern of 
your hair will enable me to quote you the cost.) 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR 
MAISON GEORGES, 
32 40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only address) 
Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments) 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 
URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship, 
RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 23256. 
RENCH DRESSMAKER, perfect cut and 
finishing; remodelling. MRS. LEECH, 1, 
Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. May. 0184. 
AVY & HELENA ZCUGHAF'I, Dressimaners, 
make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the ‘* Coupon- 
thrifty *' and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE tor out-of-town ladies.—75, Great 
Portland Street, W.1. langham 1646. 
yp Abr tHE. LTD., 17 Dover Street, W.1. Reg. 
1361. Second floor. Furs remodelled, cleaned 
and demothed. Advice given free by expert 
furrier and fitter. 
INK COAT. 





Opportunity to purchase up-to- 
date model reasonably. Beautiful furs, 
fashioned by artist.—Box 415. 
O COUPONS ! New Frocks for old. Expert 
remodelling. Ladies’ own materials made 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Gerrard 5178. 





FOR SALE 
(CELLO IN CAs, suserb tone; also travelling 
quantity of music. 100 Guineas lot. 
Brown Squirrel Lapin Fur Coat ;: full outsize: 
hardly worn. 40 Guineas.—Bex 516. 
_ (epee tattgainne of Old Englisn Customs still in 
being with description and dates «of celebrat- 
ing each; post fiee 3s.—MAIKiK SAVAGE, Lpper 
Basildon, Reading. 
IGARETTE CARDS for sale, in perfect condi- 
tion. 100 choice sets, mounted in albums. All 
different, historical, etc. All in for £100, includ- 
ing 500 spares, or nearest.—D. B. VICKERS, 
65 Braunstone Gate. Leicester. 


Case ; 


UN for Sale, Greener 1z-bore double-barrelled. 
Almost unused, £80.—Box 514. 
EARTH FIREPLACES Six genuine old 
ratchet chimney-crooks: need cleaning. 10s. 
each, plus carriage.—THORPE, Dean, Buckfast- 
leigh. Devon 
p Abies’ SUITS (regulation styles) in Country- 
side Tweeds, made to measure from £4 19s. 3d. 
and 18 coudons. Satisfaction or money and 
coupons refunded. Stamp for patterns. — 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in., 
wide. Write for patterns. DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
ODELAND TOY RAILWAYS in great variety, 
electric, clockwork and steam, also Me-cano 
and other Construction Outfits, stamp with 
requirements. Will also purchase any of the 
above or other goods cf interest to children, state 
fullest particulars and ,1:ce required, cheque by 
return.—BOTT®RILLS, Models Department, High 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 
I ONOMARK. Permanent confijential Lon .on 
address. Letters redirected immediately 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM MONOI17, W.C.1. 
IANO ACCORDIONS in great variety, 12 to 
140 bass, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above, fullest particulars 
and price required, Caequ2 by return.—BOTTER- 
ILLS,Music Department, Higa St., Canvey,Essex. 
SVAMPS ! Karty 3ritisa Colonials.—selections 
superb copies s2nt on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms 4 of Cac. pric2. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.— *K,’' 6, Westhill Rd.,S.W.18 
‘AILCRMAvE..—A r-as.y first ret: classic 
Tailormade never Gates and wears *‘for ever” 
if MOSS BROS. make it for you. Dept. C., 21 
King St., COVENT GARDEN, Lonion, W.C.2. 
“TELEPHONE WIktt (faulty). 
SPECIAL OFFER! 
Insulated suitable for waterproof fencing, pack- 
ing horticulture, etc., 55 shillings (carriage paid) 
per mile coil; immediate delivery. Sample against 
Stamp.—Write, Dept. 6, c/o STREETS, 6, Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C.3. 
"|“WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel tweed from 
£4 17s. and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money 
and coupens refunded. Stamp for patterns.— 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 
MiAbocany BURKHAU, <fc. 6in., with slight 
inlay in various woods, also 6ft. by 2ft. 6in. 
dark cak refectory table.-—HUTCHISON, Vale 
House, Frensham Vale, nr. Farnham, Surrey. 
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HOTELS AND GUESTS 
BOURNEMOUTH, 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL, 

offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 5 gns. 


FROURNEMOUTH. 
BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
REST AND BE THANKFUL 


Rest you may and be thankful you will if you 
spend your well-earned vacation at Branksome 
Tower. For here an incomparable cuisine, coupled 
with ineffable service, assures the creature 
comfort for which—in the midst of war—we all 
long. Golf, Tennis, and Sea Bathing accessible. 
First-class cellar. 


Telephone: Bournemouth 499). 


HELTENHAM. A few permanent vacancies 
will occur Mid-October for elderly gentlefolk 
seeking rest and care in well appointed residence. 
Good cooking and every comfort assured. —Write 
**WOODMEADE,” Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. 
Glos. Telephone 
HURCH STRETTON 
(HIGHLANDS OF SHROPSHIRE) 
THE HOTEL (Est. 1587), h. & c. all rooms. 
produce. Gardens, lawns, etc. 
Recommended by Ashley Courtenay. 


eres, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities and com- 
forts. Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. 


LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 

in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 

Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 

water in all bedrooms. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: 

‘*Handotel.” 

ONDON, CADOGAN HOTEL 
SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 
Telephone: Sloane 7141 


Own 


Near Park and Shops and five minutes from 
Piccadilly. 


Single Rooms or PRIVATE SUITES 
Restaurant and Cocktail Bar. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO H.M. FORCES. 


7 ONDON. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT. 
76-86, Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
100 comfortable rooms with phone and hot water. 
From 5 gns. weekly. WES. 4322. 


ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
From 12 6 bed, breakfast and bath or 6 gns. weekly 
MAY. 3741. 


TIBBS’ HOTEL, 
24 Granville Place, Orchard Street, W.1. 
By Selfridges. MAY. 0387. 
126 bed, breakfast and bath or 5 gns. weekly’ 
Attractive Catering. Produce from own Farm, 


eeUser. 


THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 


SUSSEX. 


that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome 


Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 


Tel. No.: Midhurst 10. 


EW FOREST, ‘‘ GOLDEN HIND,” HYTHE. 
Mine Host BARRY NEAME, 18 Beds (all h. and 
c.), 6 bathrooms, 2 private suites. Golf, riding: 
7 acres, Station: Brockenhurst. Taxi. Tel.: 2164. 


ORTH WALES, Modern Farm Guesthouse, 

situated by the Conway Valley, delightful 
scenery, accommodation available, full board, 
terms on epptication.—Box 520. 


ETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL. 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE. COMFORT, 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 


ESTWARD HO-NORTHAM ‘‘CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300, 


INCHESTER ROYAL- HOTEL. In_ old- 

world St. Peter Street. Leading family 
hotel. Running water. Central heating. Facing 
own gardens. Very quiet. Garage.—Write for 
*““C.L. Illustrated Tariff.” Tel. 31. 





LIVESTOCK 


ILKING GOAT, second kidding Au:zust :0ts 
aft-r milking 18 months—now giving 5 p nth. 
£10.—MORGAN, Diptford, Devon. 


EDIGREE RABBITS forsale, Beaut ful Blu? 

Rex and Havana Rx, p:rfect colour ani 
texture. Do sanidtu2ks 3} to6 months. Pric.s 
2°s. to 3 gns. Approval.—Mrs. MACKINTOSH, 
W.thyham, Sussex. 

RISH SETTERS. PUPS from prize-winning 

parents. Seven weeks old. Dogs &8 8s. 
Bitches £3 6s. View by appointment. No dealers 
please. T. F. LEAT, Red Lion Inn, Chelwood 
Gate, Sussex. *Phone: Chel. Gate 65. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


ACHELOR, middle-age, quiet, adaptable, last 

war. fairly active, desires to aid national 
effort, horticulture or other line, duration or 
longer if congenial. Non sporting. Home counties 
preferred. Box 519. 


_ ss GARDENING 
ULBS. 100 Daffodils, 20 each op wry 
B varieties separately ve oe a! 
Glory, pure yellow; Emperor, brill hristy 
yellow; Golden Spur, deep yellow ene ol 
Alfred, rich golaen yellow: Victoria reat, 
pet. 100 Pheasant Eyes in'5 nameq en 
Mixture of daffodils and nare si for wiles, 
tion, per 500 90s., per 100, 20. Cara 
C.W.0.—J. A. VANDERVOG:'p, crit B 
Middlesex. ne ae 
LOCHE CULTIVATION is ; 
of doubling output, getting 
season, ensuring the finest y. 
year round. Write for 
CHASE, LTD., Dept. D.A.. ( 
GARDENS DESIGNED A) 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea S 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries 
HALLOTS. TONKINS 
The superb quality of o1 
and appreciated by dis 
Country over. Full insty 
and growing sent with ey 
quantity ; 2 lb. 4/7; 4 1b. 8,9; 
10 Ib, 21/-; 14 1b. 29/-; 28 Ib, 
ewt. £11/4/-. Cash with ord 
1d. stamp for copy of our 1944 
cultural directions. Copy « 
List 1d. on request .—P. H, 7 
R), Cornwall’s Lea ding Sed 
PAVING STONE. Quanti London ¥ 
rectangular Paving Stor Sale.—WILLI 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chis Tel.: 3359. 
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EN-TOUT-CAS ( TD,, 
zeicester, were for m 
the war, the largest maker 
Courts in Great Britain. 1 
and material ready for furt) 
THE V DAY arrives. 
Acting on the suggestion o 
Tennis Clubs, they have star 
for Post-War Orders for N} 
existing Courts. Would you | 
name down for early post-w 
puts you under no obligatio 


EGETABLE and Flower S 
we do the experimentin: 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Hi 


EDUCATION 


AMPSTEAD SECRETARI 

class London training |! 
national importance now an 
war careers. Advertising, Jou lism, Politi 
Work. Industrial Managem and Foreig 
Languages. Lovely country house in very s 
area. Plenty of fresh vegetables.—Heath Hou 
Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now 

EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIR 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inlag 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for bx 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced cour 
for the older students in languages, music, t 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation { 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. 
bursaries available for children of parents 
Active Service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 

HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2':d 

**Stories that Sell To-day” (a special bulle 
and prospectus of world-famous cours2?.—RE! 
INSTITUTE, (195A), Pa‘ace Gate, W.8. 


HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLI 

bridges the gap between school and ca 
with an always-useful training which is s 
ing, inspiring and thorough. Special atten 
given to languages and journalism. 67, Que 
Gate, S.W.7. Western 6939 and Clarence 
Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241 


WANTED 


HILD’S PLAY PEN wanted. 
condition.—Particulars to 
Moor Court, Oakamoor, Staffs. 
— OUNTRY LIFE,” Mr. F. WILSON, St. Da 
Preparatory School, Royds Mount, Hud 
field, would like to share another reader's sul 
scription, payin? half subscription and postasé 


eoreNs: Packages of ladies’, gent.’s an 
children’s unwanted clothing forwarded ¢ 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUS 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS. TEI 
3470, are immediately examined and postal ord 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repack’ 
remaining intact for one week. In event 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipl 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods @ 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sende 
Highest prices given. Established 30 yea 
Evening wear not accepted. 
IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach hor 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, = 
paper-weights and antique jewé lery ert 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s ‘ourt, W.C.¢ 
‘ISHING RODS, reels ani tac«! 
price paid. Age immate! 
London, W.C.1. 
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IGHT SEA ROD wanted; re 1 tackle, et 
—Box 5:5. 

111 countrie 
collection 
2RTON AN 


OSTAGE STAMPS. Raritie 
wanted for cash; also really 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PI 
CO., LTD., Licensed Valuers, | 
HOTGUNS. Wanted, hamme 
of best quality; highest pr! 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHI 
32, Grange Street, Leicester Sa 
ARPZN ENGINEERING CO 
Hedge and Grass Trimmer ! 
if possible with portable petro 
ing plant, wanted to purchas¢ 
reply to HEAD GARDENER, 
East Grinstead, Sussex. 
Motor Cars e 
FRROOELANDS OF BOND ST’ &T. " std 
buy and where to sell car govd m 


, fay 83! 
low mileage.—103, New Bond St. V.1- May 





OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTIS™G PGE 4°. 






























































































OUNTRY LIFE 


Vor. XCIV. No. 2433. SEPTEMBER 3, 1943 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY | 


Complete rural country, 6 miles from Horsham, with excellent service of electric trains to and from Victoria, 


es Waterloo and London Bridége. 
In first-rate Hunting Centre, about 4 miles from the Kennels. 


HOES FARM, COOLHAM, ABOUT 156 ACRES 








The well-arranged 
oD 








A AUTIFUL OLD 
SUSSEX 
.RMHOUSE, 


accommodation is as 
follows : 


Entrance and staircase 
halls, 3 reception rooms, 
res ed and modernised 
an fitted with every 
m iern improvement. 


8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
well-equipped domestic 
offices. 
Central heating 
throughout. 
Electric light, main 
available after the war. 
Telephone. 
Company’s water. 
Modern septic tank 
drainage. 


Bu of brick, partly 
hal timbered, with old 
sham slab roof. 





Ap proached by a drive 
f about 4% mile. 





Barn and outbuildings. 2 cottages. 


CHARMING GROUNDS 


and Home Farm (let), with 
grass, arable and woodland, 
bounded by the River Adur. 


For SALE BY AUCTION 
at an early date 
(unless previously sold). 
Particulars 1/- each. 


Solicitors: Messrs. Allen & Overy, 3, Finch Lane, E.C.3. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





‘wren ETERTS, BUCKS AND BEDS BORDERS | 


Adjoining Ashridge Park. 
CHURCH FARM, LITTLE GADDESDEN 546 ACRES 


Adjoining the village of Little 
Gaddesdenand Ashridge Park, 
and standing on the hillside 
overlooking Dagnall, Whip- 
snade and surrounding hills, 
and including: The Early 
Georgian Residence with 
4 large reception, wide hall 
and staircase, kitchen and 
cellars, 5 principal bedrooms, 
bathroom, attic bedroom. 
Walled kitchen garden. 
Fine set of brick and slatcd 
buildings enclosing 3 stock- 
yards and including : 
Modern Cowhouse for 12, 
Milking Shed, equipped 
with Alfa-Laval 3-unit 
Milking Plant. 


ns, stabling, large granary, loose boxes, cart sheds and other buildings. Block of 11 dwellings known as THE ALFORD BEDE HOUSES, 
ch Road, suitable for conversion into several cottages. Also THE OAK HOUSE, RINGSHALL ROAD, subject to an existing tenancy 
) WOOD OF 72 ACRES, including a large proportion of thriving young Larch plantations. The Farm Lands adjoin the Village and have 
isive frontages to Ringshall and Huduall Roads, with main water and electricity supplies and which will be ripe for development after the war. 
To be offered for SALE by AUCTION in SEPTEMBER next. Particulars 1/- each. 
Possession September 29 next with the exception of Oak House. 
Solicitors: Messrs. A. J. Adams & Adams, Hemel Hempstead, and 3/4, Clements Inn, W.C.2. 
neers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, and Messrs. AITCHISON & CO., 142, High Street, Berkhamsted. 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, MAYPArR 3316/7. 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND at ace LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


Birmingham 20 miles. 








LOVELY HISTORICAL BLACK AND WHITE 
RESIDENCE 


Dating from the XIVth Century and in excellent state of preservati 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, up-to-date domes Offices, 
Main electric light. Partial central heati 
FARM BUILDINGS WITH TYINGS FOR 35 COWS. 
COACH-HOUSE AND STABLING. 2 COTTAGES. 


Ve it mt - « 
WWM Mg i 2 170 ACRES 
7} OF EXCELLENT LAND. 


iT 
ie "lil a nT eT ae iN? 


at inl Tre erm | | Fae || 
nL et ith allillz isl 


PAL 
SS 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended by the Agents: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, ¢ 
Street, Northampton; and Messrs. CATTELI & YOUNG, Droitwicl 


by dvecion of ¥. U. Wooteurl.t. BROOK HOUSE, PULBOROUGH, W. SUSSEX 


Station 3 miles. 500 ft. above sea level. 
THIS CHARMING OLD ENGLISH RESIDENCE 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED AND CONTAINING: 


3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, modern domestic offices. Central heating. 
Electric light plant. Garage for 4 cars. Useful outbuildings. 








WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS WITH BATHING POOL, TERRACED LAWNS AND 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 


Will be offered for SALE by AUCTION (unless previously sold 
privately) on the Premises on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1943, 
at 2 o’clock. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


Auctioneers: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Tel. : Mayfair 
3316/7.) Solicitors: Messrs. PITFIELD & OGLETHORPE, Petworth, Sussex. 


1, mile of Fishing in the River Lyd. 400 St. atiees te sea level. 


DEVONSHIRE 


In a lovely position, facing South, with extensive views. 
A BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


WITH ” JLLIONED WINDOWS AND 
TONE FIREPLACES 


Hall and POP sc 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Centrai heating. Main electricity. 
Independent hot water. New drainage system. 
Telephone. Garage and Stabling. 
FARMHOUSE, DAIRY and 16 ACRES 
OF GARDENS AND GROUNDS AND 
58 ACRES OF PASTURE LAND 


all in good heart and sloping Southwards to the River. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH 
POSSESSION 


PRICE £15,000 OR NEAR OFFER 


Apply : JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) (Folio 7831) 











Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 
48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, _W.l 





In a beautiful district 2 miles from a railway station, having first-class service of non-stop 
trains to London, doing the journey in 50 minutes. 


A BEAUTIFUL TUDOR HOUSE 


with more recent additions. It possesses richly carved bargeboards, old muilioned 
windows with leaded lights, and is built of small hand-made bricks, the roof being 
mostly covered with Horsham stone flagging. All the reception rooms and pI neipal 
bedrooms are oak panelled. Main electric light, gas. Central heating. Companys 
water. Main drainage. 
Inner hall, library and smoking room, great parlour, little parlour, dining room, 
16 bed and dressing rooms, billiards room, 7 bathrooms and convenient dome stic ffices. 
Garage. Stabling. Chauffeur’s flat. Henry VIL lodge. Gardener’s ,0use. 
Farmhouse and cottage. 
The GARDENS form a perfect complement to the beautiful House, formal garden, 
bowling alley, privy garden, stately lime avenue, herbaceous borders, and | » old 
lawns, and have been MAINTAINED up to pre-war standard. Hard tennis :ourt. 
Productive KITCHEN GARDEN with RANGE OF GLASSHOUSES. PARK AND 
and WOODLAND. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE HOME FARM WITH BUILDINGS AND DAIRY 
12 bedrooms, nursery, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. GRASS AND ARABLE LAND 


Electric light. Central heating. Stabling. Garage. Farmery. 3 Cottages. 
AREA EXTENDING TO 160 ACRES, INCLUDING PASTURE AND ARABLE IN ALL ABOUT [50 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD Personally inspected and dis vue meet by ae. Agents : Moses. Wit 
vents: WINKW - (4 Neon Nel , Wie. +. Minne ats | AND Co., 48, Curzon Stree ayfair, as 20 wrosvenor 3121. 
EE a ey een NS es: ee — | Solicitor: W. WALLACE HARDEN, Esq., 49, Queen Victoria Street, London, 


BERKS 


6 miles from a town and railway station with express services to London. A mile from a village. 
A COMMODIOUS AND ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE, PART OF WHICH DATES FROM THE XVIItH CENTURY, WITH LATE ADDITIONS. The a 
South and the Residence contains: 2 halls, 4 reception rooms (the largest measuring 36 ft. by 30 ft.), cloakroom and lavatory, excellent domestic offices including serval 
and man’s bedroom, 14 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. The House is well fitted, including central heating in most of the rooms. Range of outbuildings including stable, gara 
4 cottages. THE GROUNDS ARE AN EXCEPTIONAL FEATURE AND ARE WELL TIMBERED. Walled kitchen garden, second kitchen garden and gre enhouses. 
Small park. IN ALL ABOUT 21 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR (the House is at present requisitioned). 
Full particulars of the Owner’s Agents : Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London,W.1. Tel. : Grosvenor 3121. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


“suitable for Private Hotel or Nursing Home. = SQUTH CORNWALL COAST 


Penzance 5 miles. Overlooking 
a beautiful cove. 


CLIFF HOUSE, Lamorna 


Stone-built house containing: 3 

reception rooms, 15 bed and 

dressing rooms, 2 _ bathrooms. 
Company’s electric light. 
























Cliff Garden of 3 ACRES 


To be offered FOR SALE by 
AUCTION at an early date 
(unless previously sold). 


(Particulars 1/- each. 





Solicitors : Messrs. Hasties, 65, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. Auctioneers: Mr. W. H. CORNISH, River Street, Truro, Cornwall; 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RU TL EY, 20, Hanover Square, Ww. 


- LEICESTERSHIRE AND RUTLAND BORDERS. 


Occupying a choice position adjoining a village. 

THE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, which was thoroughly modernised in 1937, stands over 400 ft. above sea level, facing due South and 
overlooking attractively timbered grounds. It is approached by a drive with a lodge at entrance and contains : Hall, 5 reception rooms, 9 principal 
bedrooms, day and night nurseries, 8 servants’ rooms, 7 bathrooms. 

Central heating. Electric light. Telephone. Ample water supply. Septic tank drainage. 

Stabling for 20. Garage for 4 cars. 6 cottages and 2 flats. 

THE GROUNDS are mainly laid out as lawns, hard tennis court, walled kitchen garden and paddocks. 

ABOUT 30 ACRES TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD POSSESSION OCTOBER, 1943 

Further Particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (17,420) 


SOUTH AYRSHIRE 


Sea 3 Miles. County Town 7 Miles. 








Garage for 6 Cars. Dwelling House to 
accommodate two separate tenants, 
with separate bathrooms. 


THE ANSION HOUSE stands 
i the centre of the Estate 


about ) feet above sea level, facing 
Sout), ast, and is approached by a 
drive -ith a lodge at entrance. The 
Reside°e contains entrance hall, 4 
public rooms, school and _ business 
rooms, |1 principal bed and 3 dressing 
rooms. 5 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms for 
servants; public room and bathroom. 


Lawns, hard tennis court. Walled 
kitchen garden. Market garden 
land, plantations. 


2 Sound Dairy Farms and 
3 Cottages let on Lease. 


NEARLY 400 ACRES 
FOR SALE 

















Main electric light. Private Sole Agents: Messrs. 
water supply. Drainage recently KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
overhauled and in good order. Sy Riemann 20, Hanover Syne, W.1. ti venta 
Mayfair 3771 a  Relegrans: 
(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, a London 
. NICHOLAS re 
Reading 4441 ** Nicholas, Reading *’ 


Regent 0293/3377 (Established 1882) ** Nichenyer, Piccy, London ”’ 


, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT heleimam PRCADELY, W. rel 


IN A SECLUDED SPOT 25 MILES WEST OF LONDON 
Away from the river but quite close to Boulters’ Lock. 
FOR SALE 


A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE 
IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION. 





meme Excellent accommodation on 2 floors only. A most pleasing hall with inglenook, 4 reception rooms, 15 bed and dressing rooms, 
7, 5 well-fitted bathrooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. MAIN WATER. 
GARAGES FOR 7. COW-HOUSE. STABLE. 


12 ACRES OF GARDENS AND PARK-LIKE MEADOW LAND 


Pp Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 








i. ee RALPH PAY & TAYLOR Es 


IN AN OLD-WORLD HERTFORDSHIRE MARKET TOWN = °°S7_ “YX A855 OS Ue SEO SE UPON 


At the foot of the Chiltern Hills, just over 1 hour from London. 





HIGHEST PART OF CHILTERN HILLS. Just 
1, THIS DISTINCTIVE OLD PERIOD HOUSE a + atl te —— 800 ft. up. Panoramic 
=e tf é : ag hans : é views djoining beautiful beechwoods. WELL-BUILT 
PART ELIZABETHAN, AND PART EARLY GEORGIAN. HOUSE (erected 1920). 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bath- 
. ' . ’ room. Main electricity. Private water supply. Garage 2. 
4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, Attractive cottage (let). Gardens, woodland and fields. 
3 bathrooms. About 10 ACRES. FREEHOLD £4,800. Sole London 
gi s: > > 

ALL MAIN SERVICES Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above, a 
CONNECTED. OVERLOOKING EXTENSIVE VILLAGE GREEN. 
fore pa Only 20 miles by road from London. On bus service 
CENTRAL HEATING. (regular intervals). LOVELY OLD QUEEN ANNE 
(Red Brick) HOUSE, in fully stocked walled garden of 
GARAG .? AND 5-ROOMED about 1 ACRE, between two large private properties. 
ITTAGE, 3 reception, 7 be drooms, bathroom. All main services 


i | ; bd pais 9 connected. Central heating. Garage. FREEHOLD 
WALLED GARDENS A SPECIAL £6,000, or would let unfurnished. Personally recommended 
FEATU aiete dy AND by: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 
CORNWALL, near HELSTON. WELL-PLANNED 
AND EQUIPPED MODERN HOUSE. Extensive 
views over beautiful valley. 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 
garden bathroom. Electric light and ‘Aga’ cooker. Garage. 
P ; | 2 MODERN BUNGALOWS (let off). Matured gardens 


Rock and water garden with waterfall, 
tennis lawn, and fully stocked kitchen 





ABOUT 3 ACRES. FREEHOLD £5,500 








ee of about 7 ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY 
: 00. Hunting and fishing. Sole Agents: RALPH Pay 
5 ‘ commended from personal knowledge by: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. (10,485) | AND TAYLOR, as above. . ’ 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: &  Selaniet, Ploy, London.’’ 


By order of Executors. WEST S U SSE x 


In a glorious position just South of Petworth, with a lovely view. 


FOR SALE. AN UNIQUE AND VERY BEAUTIFUL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
THE HOME OF THE DECEASED FOR MORE THAN 30 YEARS. 


Oak panelled lounge, drawing room (about 22 ft. by 17 ft.), 
library (about 30 ft. by 20 ft.), dining room, study, 10 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, fitted hand-basins in bedrooms. 


Electric light. Central heating. Garage. 3 service cottages. 
VERY SUPERIOR FOURTH COTTAGE (AT PRESENT 
LET). 

ENCHANTING GROUNDS, BEAUTIFULLY  TIM- 
BERED AND SHRUBBED. TERRACE FLOWER 
GARDENS. PROLIFIC ORCHARD AND KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 3 FIELDS. 


In all about 


12 ACRES 


Full particulars from the Joint Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT & SONS, Midhurst, and HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Ta. aoe. 8222.) 


In delightful surroundings. 8 miles from Tunbridge Wells. 2 miles main line station. A FASCINATING SMALL PROPERTY 
A CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE (Part XVith Century) High situation, commanding glorious views in all directions. Easy reach of Chi 


- Tring, with good train service to London, 
In lovely sylvan _ setting. 


Southern aspect. PICTURESQUE SMALL 
4 reception rooms, billiards RESIDENCE 
room, winter garden, 2 so 
staircases, 12 bedrooms, 3 (originally a Farmhouse) 
bathrooms, servants’ hall, 
good cellarage. with a wealth of old oak. Hall, 
. 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms 
C eer tieht. Re (2 with fitted basins), bathroom. 
Central heating. Companies’ electricity and 
water. Modern drainage. 
Garages. Stabling. 
2 picturesque cottages. Detached Bungalow with 3 
Small stream. rooms, bathroom, and well- 
Moat of nearly one acre equipped kitchen. — Barn. 
stocked with fish. Garage. Outbuildings. 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS, WALLED KITCHEN 
GARDEN, NUTTERY, PASTURE AND WOODLANDS, IN ALL OVER 


2 
43 ACRES PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD About 7 ACRES IN ALL PRICE FREEHOLD £5,200 


Particulars from Particulars from : 
i ‘8 from : ON & SONS » A ¥ WwW Mol « 1 2999 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington S-reet, S.W.1. (Tel. : REG. 8222.) (K.48,501) HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.A. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


Attractive gardens with tennis lawn, paddock, etc., 


SURREY. WOLDINGHAM HANTS. WINCHESTER DISTRICT 


FOR SALE FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
THIS BEAUTIFULLY PLACED RESIDENCE TYPICAL OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 


700 ft. up. About 10 minutes’ walk from the railway station. With excellent service to 
City and West End. With Southern aspect and extensive views. 

Entrance hall, panelled 

lounge, dining room, study, 

8} bedrooms (5 with basins), 

3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting 


: room. Main drainage. 
Central heating throughout. 


Companies’ twater, gas " . 7 —_ . re 
Nocticity Woden pon Meng Garage and stabling, ete. © WALLED GARDEN OF ABOUT 

Garage for 3. 
Garden and grounds of about 2 ACRES 


334, ACRES WITH TENNIS LAWN, ETC. 
including tennis and croquet 
lawns, flower and kitchen POSSESSION MARCH NEXT 


gardens and stretch of natural 
PRICE £5,000 


Lounge hall with fine old staircase, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms, complete offices. Companies’ electric light, gas and water. 


hillside. 


PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 


Particulars from : HAMPTON & SONS. LTD yg coed S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S WA. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) = : eee +» ©, Aring . Sissdetesdhaced ae a 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON common, S.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243.) 











or TURNER LORD & RANSOM | ee 


! , Lond 
"127, MOUNT ST., LONDON, | Wal miei 7 Turloran, Audley, London 


IN THE LOVELY AND MUCH-SOUGHT-AFTER FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
SUNNINGDALE DISTRICT BUCKS 


Adjoining and with direct access to a golf course. DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
THIS BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE IN MELLOWED RED BRICK. 
IN QUIET, SYLVAN SURROUNDINGS. - . 
In beautiful unspoilt country. ‘ 
9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 staff 1 mile station. 1%, hours London. 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
rooms, loggia, sun parlour, 3 reception rooms. Garage. 
compact offices. | Modern cottage with 5 rooms, 
bathroom and kitchenette. 


Garage. 3-roomed bungalow. . 
| Main electricity and water. 
Central heating throughout. | Modern septic tank drainage. 


Main electricity, gas and water. Well laid out grounds of about 
13 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
1! ACRES £5,500 
PRICE FREEHOLD £11,500 OR WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED AT £250 P.A. 
Agents: TURNER LORD & RANSOM, as above. \ Agents: TURNER LORD & RANSOM, as above. 


Charming grounds of 
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OSBORN & MERCER | 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVETORS AND statetinintiainammnacnndllaas INSTITUTES 





——— 
Regent 
4304 
WILTS-GLOS BORDERS | 
In a much favoured district, a few miles from Cirencester. | Between Aytesbe 
DELIC:'TFUL STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE OF 
COTSWOLD TYPE 


ytion, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 





BUCKS 


4! and Buckingham, convenient 
for Main Line Station to London. 


Sheltered situation in rural country.—For Sale 








NORTHANTS 


| In a secluded position in the heart of rural country, yet 


within convenient reach of Northampton. 


PICTURESQUE SMALL MODERN HOUSE 























bath 


Hor 
Im: 
Hor 
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——— 
— 
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BUILT MANOR HOUSE. 


Charn 


3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 
““Esse”’ cooker. ‘‘Ideal’’ boiler. Own lighting. 
ning gardens. Garage. Stabling. 2 cottages (let). 
’ farm with set of model buildings. FREEHOLD. 
ediate occupation.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville 
, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 
Regent 2481. 


room, 











BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOUSE. 4 reception, 
11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main services. Garage. 
Charming gardens and 42 ACRES. £9,750. 
L. MERCER Co., Sackville House, 
40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 
Tel.: Regent 2481. Or KING & KING, 5, Clarendon 
Road, Southsea. 


2 cottages. 
Sole Agents—F. 


Sree AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE Brick built with thatched roof and containing: Hall, 
Main .‘cctricity and water. Central heating. OF CHARACTER 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Model Farmery. Company’s electricity. Estate water supply. 
lightful gardens, excellent pasture, in all | 2 Garages. Outbuildings. 
ABOUT 40 ACRES The Property stands in a small well- timbered | park with 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD river frontage affording b df g- 
The perty is at present under requisition by the PRICE £3,000 WITH ABOUT 12 ACRES 
War Department. F : : 
nae OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,156) | Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER, wo 
OXON | WILTSHIRE 
In¢ tiful position on yo anne with really delightful | In a delightful old unspoilt village about 3 to 4 miles from 
| Chippenham. 
\N ATTRACTIVE = MODERN eye i | AN ATTRACTIVE OLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
{ ing i eli-timber ardens and grounds. 
‘ine rg i. ae ; Sarat io a i Main electricity and water. Central heating. in splendid order, having 3 reception, 7 bedrooms (3 with 
; 2 bathrooms. ; ; | Lounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. basins, h. & c.), 2 bathrooms, well-arranged domestic 
offices. 
’ , d a 1 heating. ; 
Cc electric light and power. Central heating. | Hunter Stabling. Farmery. 3 Cottages. Chain cheep: end watee. sie eaten 
Garage and useful Outbuildings. | Vv Pl t Gard ——— D 
Law ard tennis court, well-stocked fruit and vegetable | ory Ficasant Gardens, Mxcelen : | Stabling for 5. Garage for 3 
garden, etc. In all about Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. | Charming old garden with paved vais lily pool, fine old 
2 ACRES 1 acne yew trees, orchard, etc., in all ABOUT 3 ACRES. 
For Sale FREEHOLD <-meneen. 3 ‘alt eat ee FOR SALE WITH pn POSSESSION. 
; etails from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. Agents: OSBORN nspec an ighly 
. (17,349) | . recommended. (16,730) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2369) 
- : 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS © ergs, tse: se 
Grosvenor 1553 4 68, Victoria Street, 
(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, S.W.1. 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 ; 
ae Oa: | BEAUTIFUL ESTATE, 450 ACRES 
REL ‘CED PRICE TO EFFECT SALE BEFORE WINTER. IN NORFOLK. FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE OVERLOOKING LOVELY 
PARK AND LAKES 
ON. OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PROPERTIES AT PRESENT | 
AVAILABLE, WITH POSSESSION 
MOs STRONGLY RECOMMENDED FROM PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE 
CHARMING OLD MANOR HOUSE IN SURREY 
1 mile electric station. 
12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Old oak timbering and period features, 
and all modern conveniences. 
Main services and central heating. Garage 4 cars. 
LOVELY GROUNDS, WOODLAND AND PADDOCK, 20 ACRES 
For occupation after the War as a PRIVATE RESIDENCE, or ideal for School or 
THE WHOLE PROPERTY IS IN FIRST-RATE ORDER AND OCCUPIES A oe Pn Paso emer 7 oe suite of os rooms, ample offices. 
MAGNIFICENT POSITION WI ‘AR-REACHING VIEWS. Electric light. Central heating. Good water. Stabling. Garages. 12 Cottages. 
. ” atnsiiae gm ge dtd oe AED FOR. 2 Varese (ict Soe Tenant) with 
ceca aa a ee og ee , +198 good buildings. ( ) 3 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.1330) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.I. (A.5286) 
F. L. MERCER & CO. 
SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
S: AC KV IL LE HOU SE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. _REGENT 2481 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION | SURREY HILLS " WITH *%, MILE TROUT RIVER 
oe 
WEST SUSSEX. Unrivalled position — Lego a | LITTLE SWITZERLAND SouTH CORNWALL. Beauty spot between BODMIN 
4 5 at one Downs. The view is like a beautiful Might be heart of Devon. Only 19 miles London. ; and LISK ne ane al Ed rete in hand. 
picture and the house enchanting both inside and out. LL COUNTRY HOME. Must be istate comprises with 2 houses and home farm 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms (fitted basins), 3 bathrooms | OF peer i 3 reception (oak y ee (let). Net income £290 p.a. and could be more. FREE- 
Electric light. Main water. Garage. yoo Exquisite | 5 bedrooms (fitted basins), tiled bathroom. Central heating. | HOLD FOR SALE AS AN INVESTMENT AT £6,750 
terraced gardens and 2 paddocks. 131, ACRES. FREE- | flectric light. Main water. Garage. Tennis court. Flowers, | Fishing rights reserved in well-known river, which forms 
HOL D £12,500. The whole in aeoptonaliy fine order.—- | fruit, vegetables, and large paddock. Nearly 6 ACRES. | one boundary. Main house (2 reception, 7 bedrooms, 
MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. | ¢4750 FREEHOLD.—-F. L. MercER & Co., Sackville bathroom), let till 1946.—F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville 
(i Le temang in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street. ) House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 
oe arn 2 om a Tel. : Regent 2481. Tel.: Regent 2481. 
ECLIPSING ALL BARGAINS aa ay a TING 
US HANTS YACHTIN ro ‘ - 
ONLY £6,750 WITH 63 ACRES NEAR PAsee pclae . ON THE LOVELY COTSWOLDS 
SOMERSET. TRIANGLE TAUNTON, ILCHESTER | Gloucestershire—Between Stroud and Tetbury. 
ind GLASTONBURY. ATTRACTIVE STONE- Between Emsworth and Forest of Bere. 


CHARMING OLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE. Edge 
of tranquil village. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bed- 


rooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Main antes. 
Garage. Beautiful gardens and 3 fields. FREEHOLD. 
ONLY £5,800, with 1 ES.—F. L. MERCER & Co., 


Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville 
Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 








3ROMPTON ROAD, 
ONDON, S.W.3. 


en OXFORD &AYLESBURY 
ABSOLUTELY UNSPOILT 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


NORTH DEVON | 


Kensington 
01 


‘ NEAR EXETER AND 
SIDMOUTH 


N AN -W y IN, ALSO , Barnstaple. io 
90 pan nea i | IN AN oe ne - ey j a tation Bee Extensive views over Exe Valley to Dartmoor. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. | GENTLEMAN’S SMALL FARM CHARMING HOUSE OF 
CHARMING GEORGIAN | PICTURESQUE ELIZABETHAN ; ; CHARACTER MODERNISED 
1 Ages ago it was the Rectory. RESIDENCE er a 3 reception, 5/6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
iy maerntock and an pemenl onder, Typical of its XVIth Century Period. Nice Farmhouse. 2 reception, 5 bedrooms’ | Main electricity and water. Central 
main services and containing: | 3 reception, 5-6 bedrooms, modern bath- | oteoom. a go . 
DS ‘ate he 2, bathrooms. room. Main water. Modern drainage. 100 ACRES iad xé ss S$ fat. ; 
- AN | LOVELY GARDENS AND POOL 
. Mg gl ny EXCELLENT STABLING. GARAGE. | [nTERSECTED AND BOUNDED BY ORCHARD AND PADDOCK. 
d water. 2 garages. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. | STREAMS. 3% ACRES 
Re ron eee enone" FREEHOLD £3,200 | FREEHOLD ONLY £3,600 ONLY £3,500 FREEHOLD 
‘L,. ORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. | BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. | BENTALL, HorsLEY & BALDRY, as above. | BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as abov 
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WILSON & CO. 


WANTED 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION NOT ESSENTIAL. 

A HOUSE OF CHARACTER. PREFERABLY 

GEORGIAN TYPE, with 12 bedrooms, 3-4 bath- 

rooms. ete, 2-3 cottages. Home farm, if possible. 

and 150-250 Acres. Hants, Wilts, Glos, Berks, 
West Sussex. etc. 





23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


i. 


Grosvenor 
1441 





WINCHESTER AND BASINGSTOKE 


AVAILABLE PRIVATELY FOR SALE (with possession 

after the war), a perfect little ESTATE of about 200 

ACRES, with lovely old QUEEN ANNE HOUSE of great 

character. 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception. Close 
to old-world village. 


PRICE £14,000 
Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





SURREY 
Near Guildford. 


XViith CENTURY HOUSE, in ee country. Fagin, 
| South in its estate of 100 ACRES. 3 bedrooms (moet 
| with basins), 4 bathrooms, 4 reception. Seu ronventence. 

8 — Lovely gardens and park. OR SALE AT 

| BARGA PRICE, as investment or for future 
| oce ere ty with income of about £500 p.a. 


Likelv places will be immediately inspected and Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W4 


Agents : GOOD PRICE PAID FOR THE RIGHT 
PLAC 


Sole Agents : 


BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUSSEX 


500 ft. up. Glorious views. 1% miles from small Market 
Town. 


CHOICE ESTATE OF 83 ACRES, with remarkably 
beautiful House set within perfect old gardens. 13 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, fine hall, 4 reception. Small farm. 
5 cottages. Garages, etc. FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 
PRICE. With possession of the House after the war. 





BERKSHIRE DOWNS 


Close to village and station. Easy reach New? :;y, 


| 
A CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE, MAINLY 
ANNE, with interesting features. 8 ; 
3 reception, bathroom. Main electricity and wa 
fine range of model stabling. Garage. Pretty ga 
grassland. 


Particulars and photos to: WILSON 
(R 


ef. G. N.), as above. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

& Co. | 


tt TO PURCHASE in BERKS, 

) ANTS or adjoining Counties, 
with 7-8 bedrooms. Preferably Farm- 
house type. Main services. Cottage. 15-30 
ACRES grass. Likely places inspected at once.— 
Please send details (photo if possible) to : WILSON 
AND Co, (Ref. L.N.), 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


a HOU aE 

£4,500 WITH 11 ACRES 
WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE W: 

Sole Agents: WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Stree 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


OXFORD & CHIPPING ‘NORTON 
OXFORD CITY 4 MILES 


Occupying a lovely position, 500 ft. above sea level, facing 
South and eniouina fine views over the'surroundina countruside. 


Good income meantime. 
Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





V.1 
——— 
— 





CHIPPING 
NORTON 
39 


OXFORD 





WEST OXFORDSHIRE 


Oxford City, 10 miles. 


BERKSHIRE 
Didcot Junction, 2 miles. 


STONE’S FARM, STANDLAKE, 
NEAR WITNEY 


A CHARMING LITTLE JASMINE-COVERED 

THATCH-ROOFED PERIOD COTTAGE, with 

useful farm buildings and nearly 40 ACRES of arable and 

pasture land, the whole forming AN ATTRACTIVE 
SMALL DATRY FARM. 


} A REALLY CHARMING SMALL MODEF 
| ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE, 
picturesque little village. Period features thr hout. 
3 sitting rooms, tiny study, cheerful domestic >ffices, 
5 bedrooms (3 with lavatory basins), dressing ro with 
lavatory basin, modern bathroom, boxroom 


¢ iSED 
situatec na 





Main electric 
Main water 


light and power. 
The cottage is capable of further modernisation and contains supply. Telephone. 
3 sitting rooms and 3 bedrooms. Main electric light. 


THE BUILDINGS ARE IN GOOD REPAIR AND 


INCLUDE COWHOUSES FOR 20. 2-ROOMED COW- 
MAN’S COTTAGE. 


LARGE OLD BARN CONVERTED TO GA 


SMALL FLOWER GARDEN (full-time 


unnecessary). 


gara 
THis FINE MODERN RESIDENCE is in perfect 
order throughout and contains, — y: Lounge hall, 
3 reception rooms, modern domestic C 5 good-sized 
principal bedrooms, dressing room, 3 se rvante’ bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Main electric light and power. Main water 
supply. Central heating. 2 cottages. Garage. Grounds, 
orchard, kitchen garden and paddock, about 10 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


WOODCOCKS 


NEAR SOUTH COAST NEAR " 
1% hours London. DROITWICH AND WORCESTER 


PARTICULARLY CHOICE FARMING ESTATE, Unique opportunity. 

about 250 ACRES, wonderfully situated, 1% mile : 
station. Lovely old-world home. Electricity. Gas. Water. 
In matured grounds. 2 sets buildings. Cottages. 


PRICE, ETC., FOR THIS UNIQUE PROPERTY 
ON APPLICATION 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE FREEHOLD BY 
PUBLIC AUCTION AT A LATER DATE, UNLESS 
SOLD PRIVATELY MEANWHILE. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 


EARLY POSSESSION 


Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. : Apply Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
Apply: 








16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH. 


Ipswich 4334 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
Mayfair 5411 
IN DEVON’S ‘“ SWITZERLAND” 
A FARM OF JUST OVER 300 ACRES 
is offered with a GQENTLEMAN’S HOUSE, PER- 
FECTLY SET IN PERFECT CONDITION, COM- 
PLETELY MODERNISED AND A DELIGHT TO LIVE 
ND TO WORK. 


A 
POSSESSION SEPTEMBER PRICE £12,500 
WooDcocK KS, 30, St. George Street, Ww. # (E. 6401) 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS—COAST 


Very rarely available. 
A QUITE EXCEPTIONAL FARM, 
171 ACRES 
XIVth CENTURY MANOR HOU 


Woopcocks, 30 


, St. George Street, W.1. 


MIDLANDS 
VERY CHOICE SMALL ESTATE, 
140 ACRES 


HARMING HOUSE. 7 bedrooms. 

ecc. In most attractive grounds, 
Model farmery for pedigree herd. Main electricity through- 
out. Several cottages. THIS GENTLEMAN’S 
HAS BEEN INSPECTED AND IS FOR SALE WITH 
STOCK IF DESIRED. 


(E.6449) 





Central heating, 
with small park. 


ESTATE | 


IN PERFECT REPAIR, COMPLETELY MODERNISED. | 


4 reception, maids’ sitting room, 6 bedrooms, 
Main electricity. Part central heating. 
BAILIFF’S HOUSE AND 2 
Good outbuildings 


3 bathrooms. 

**Esse’’ cooker. 

OTHER COTTAGES. 
30 or more. 

THE LAND IS WELL WATERED BY RIVER AND 
BROOK. 


ACCEPT £12,000 FREEHOLD 


WITH oA Ee te FOR QUICK SALE. 


UST INSPECTED 


and farm premises with cowsheds for | 


(between) 


VERY FINE FARM, _ over 200 ACRES rich res 

SOME 
QUEEN ANNE FARMHOU SE (main electricity, 
Fine buildings, with peaeern cowshed. 3 cottages. 


sloping to stream. ACRES ORCHARD, 
WOOD. 
etc.). 
| £9,750, WITH POSSESSIO 


WooDcocks, 30, St. George Street, _ W.1. 


OXSHOTT, SURREY 
27 minutes Waterloo. In favourite district. 
HARMING ODER 
DENCE, IN WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS. 
reception (one very large, with alcove), lounge hall ( 





cloakroom, h. & C.), 


__(B.5990) 


TUDOR STYLE RESI- 


Main 


2 
with 


5 ‘bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
ete. LEASEHOLD 83 YEARS. 


St. George Street, W.1. 


Photo of : Messrs. WOODCOCKS, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 


services. Garage, 
(E.6476) 


| PRICE £3,500. 
. Woopcocks, 30, 


Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. (E.6451) 








i meee & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: “‘ Cornishmen, London.”’ 


~ SURREY COMMONS 


1 mile station. Bus service. 


WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., 


17, BLAGRAVE ST., READING. Reading 4112. 


A GEORGIAN HOUSE. £2,700 


BEOFORD (7 miles). Near station and village. In mellowed brick. 3 sitting ! 
4/5 bedrooms, bathroom. Co.’s electricity and water. Garage and old 
atti n, nearly an ACRE. FREEHOLD.—WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 


HOUR LONDON 
Near golf. South aspect. 
FOR SALE 
or 
LETTING UNFURNISHED 
this excellent 
MODERN CHARACTER 
HOUSE 





rooms, 
world 


NEAR WINCHESTER 


N OLD-WORLD HOUSE, with nearly 14 ACRES. 3 sitting rooms, 7 bed 
2 bathrooms. Excellent cottage. Garage, ete. Electric light. FREE 
£5,500.— WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 





oms, 


11 bedrooms (11 fitted basins), OLD 


4 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, central heating, main 

services, billiards room. 

Garage for 2 

LOVELY GROUNDS, tennis, 

kitchen garden, orchard. 

33, ACRES 

: TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,423) 


CHURT, SURREY. £3,000 
CHARMING MODERN COTTAGE RESIDENCE. 400ft. up. Har 


floors and other features. 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Co.’s ele 
2 ACRES. FREEHOLD.—-WELLESLEY-SMITH as a) 


wood 
‘icity 
ve. 

et 


= 


and water. Garage. 





Strongly recommended by 








2 miles of Salmon, Trout and Grayling Fishing. 
WELSH-SALOP BORDERS 30 ACRES 
A CHARMING SELF-SUPPORTING PROPERTY comprising : 
containing 15 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, etc. Electric light. Water by gravitation. 
Stabling. Garage. Farm buildings and cottage. Pleasure grounds, tennis court, kitchen 
garden, glasshouse and very productive parkland. 
BARGAIN AT £4,500 PLUS TIMBER (OPTIONAL) 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21 


FOR LINAGE 

ADVERTISEMENT 

OF PROPERTIES INDEXED 
COUNTIES 


DEVON andS. & W. COUNTIES 
THE ONLY COMPLETE 
ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 
Price 2/6 
SELECTED LISTS FREE 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


Residence 


(For Sale, To Let, Wanted, 
See “CLASSIFIED PROPER ° 
PAGE 406 
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wo a } OHN D. WOOD & CO. =x 


“ 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 








rOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


BETWEEN LEATHERHEAD AND GUILDFORD 


In a lovely open position, few minutes’ walk of hus route and station (electric). 
NIQUE PERIOD HOUSE WITH EXCEPTIONAL APPOINTMENTS 
DECO! ION, PLUMBING, CENTRAL HEATING AND WIRING ALL NEW. CAN BE RUN ON VERY 
SMALL STAFF. 
11 be ns (all fitted h. & c.), 4 bathrooms, hall and staircase beautifully painted, panelled, 3 reception, 
parquet floors. 
Central heating, Electric power and gas fitted every room. 
UNUS LLY COMFORTABLE STAFF QUARTERS. “ESSE” COOKER. AUTOMATIC BOILER. 
GARAGE AND SE ADLING. 


FR 


‘ 





BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
WITH MAGNIFICENT TREES, 
2 WALLED GARDENS, GLASS, 

PARKLIKE LAND, 





IN ALL 
12 ACRES 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE WITH 
5 ROOMS AND BATHROOM. 





Tnapected and strongly recommended by: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square. London, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 6341.) (22,246) 





BEST PART OF WYE VALLEY 


TO BE SOLD WITH POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


AN OUTSTANDINGLY ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY OF ABOUT 300 ACRES 


WITH A LOVELY STONE-BUILT ELIZABETHAN PERIOD HOUSE of moderate size in first-class repair and completely modernised, 
containing briefly : 4 reception rooms, salon, 11 bedrooms, day and night nurseries, 5 bathrooms. Fine panelling and fireplaces. Electric light. 
Central heating throughout. 


UP-TO-DATE HOME DAIRYING AND MIXED FARM OF 192 ACRES 
WITH FARMHOUSE AND 3 COTTAGES. 70 ACRES OF RICH PARKLAND. 
ABOUT 1} MILES OF FISHING (single bank) IN RIVER WYE 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


Most confidently recommended from personal inspection by the Owner’s Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(Tel. : Mayfair 6341.) (70,452) 











FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central aenseiens 1799) Telegrams: 


9944/6/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





BATH 


IN THE FAMOUS ROYAL CRESCENT. 


A MODERNISED 
HOUSE 


TO BE SOLD 


SUBJECT TO REQUISITION 


; LOCAL AUTHORITY. 
6 bedrooms, dressing room, 4 bathrooms, 


! reception rooms, good offices. cae err? 11 nm ij iui : 4 | oF : rn 
| ear eres” HE ; eee PRICE FREEHOLD 


PASSENGER LIFT. 
£4,500 


MAIN SERVICES 





Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & co., 29, Fleet Ghent, E.C.4. (Tel.: CENtral 9344/5/6/7.) 


BY 





ee. 
— er 








ener | VALUATIONS pepe ; 
: ove ; St. Giles. 
ition overlooking Oxshott Woods. FURNITURE AND EFFECTS Lacy CE Bt. Oe 


5 minutes station. Close to buses. 


Apply: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1, or Tottenham Highly recommended by: MAPLE «& 
Court Road, W.1. LTD., as above. 


TO BE SOLD 


Aj MapPLE & Co., LTD., as above- 





TC TENHAM COURT RD., W.I MAPLE & Cc L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
(Euston 7000) O., TD., (Regent 4685) 


FOR SALE 
TECT-DESIGNED HOUSE in | FOR INSURANCE, PROBATE, ETC. 
i CRES. 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, VES " ? A CHARMING LITTLE PROPERTY 
ge, dining room, morning room. ‘ Po iy Mt a Bagge dion 
, . 0 if 1 g 
* FURNITURE SALES 5-6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
s station. 30 minutes Waterloo. CONDUCTED IN TOWN AND COUNTRY | Garage. Outbuildings. 


Co, 








—" 
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5, MOUNT ST., — 


voxpox, wt CURTIS & HENSON Smug 


By direction of the Executor of the late Viscount Furness. 


SANDLEY ESTATE, NORTH DORSET 


2% miles from Gillingham Station. 200 ft. above sea. London 120 miles by road. By train 2% hours. 


A FERTILE AND FRIABLE FARM pee xe ; bei oh sk FAMOUS STUD BUILDINGS. 


WITH GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE THE LATE HOME OF THE WELL-KNown 


GILLTOWN STUD. 
REPLETE WITH MODERN : ; ; ‘ 
CONVENIENCES AND REQUIREMENTS. es. ‘: » WITH 40 LOOSE BOXES. 


Lounge, 2 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, “sy 156% ACRES 


3 bathrooms. Central heating. Electricity 


- ALL FIELDS WITH GOOD fF; 
Garage (2 cars). Garden (part-time man WATER, AND IN THE PAST 
Natural surroundings. Lodge and cottages. MANURED AND CARED FOR 


Will be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION (as a WHOLE or in LOTS),at THE LONDON AUCTION MART, 155, Queen Vic 
Street, E.C., on WEDNESDAY, 15th SEPTEMBER, 1943, at 2.30 p.m. 


A copy of the printed Sale Particulars, price 1/- each, may be obtained from the Auctioneers : Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5. Mount Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: Grosveno 
Solicitors: Messrs. MIDDLETON & Co., 52, John Street, Sunderland. 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


OF SHREWSBURY te. : 2061) THE AGENTS FOR THE WEST 


N. DEVON—CORNISH BORDERS | 44, ACRES £8.250 , UNIQUE FRUIT & DAIRY FARM of 40 £ 
OVELY GEORGIAN HOUSE, beautiful position, 72 ; | eagve wesley. Ame cin nuns teeter 
coma konieae” Wee Pelee ofices, 6 bed- LOVELY PART OF HEREFORDSHIRE | as aod it productive and in perfect 
2 cottages. Garage (3 cars), and excellent buildings. T RESIDENCE beautiful | ——— ot - aroomee, 8 reception, bat! 
Fine old-world garden and 2 fields, all walled. 5 ACRES. FINE STONE-BUIL », in beautifa V Co S08 WS). mceliont water Gnas. if wi 
£6,500 FREEHOLD. A choice and easily maintained situation, high up amid old grounds of great natural | Ample buildings. Superior cottage or bailiff’s house. 
property — CHAMBERLAINE - BROTHERS & HARRISON attraction. Billiards and 3 good reception rooms, 10 bed- | for residence and profit. £5,500 FREEHOLD, or 
eooubery. anemia — . “> | rooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric — a heating. | Owner’s Ageuts—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & Har 
ania inna die Excellent water. 3 garages. Ample stabling. 2 very | — 
PICTURESQUE WOODED ESTATE OF | good cottages. Old gardens, orchards, woodlands, pool, | A Bypend — £4,950 
strea asture. , cha 
OVER @S ACRES IN LOVELY PART Tease & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. s GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, ee moder: ed. 
S. SHROPSHIRE ‘ ; Good hall, 3 reception (1 large), 6 bedrooms (4 «ith 
OMFORTABLE RESIDENCE. High up, really SeRESHERRaETRNSTRSR EERE | So 2 “ine data onl oa ae 
1 iful s ‘ram : er o é Z <n . e visi . adjoining. ain electricity and water arages an 
rooms 2 bathrooms, Electriclight. Excellent water, Garsecs, WITH 1 MILE SALMON AND TROUT FISHING. excellent stabling. Pretty grounds and good and. 
; Cniaen. © . Ww 4 . Possession.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 
Farmery. Cottages sooo bap geese N.W. WALES HARRISON, as above. 


—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, § { a Mill House with Trout Pools, Hatche na in. Wye 
cer srr bean COMPACT ESTATE OF 96 ACRES |“ a ee ae 


CHELTENHAM 7 MILES £3,950 Londy epet, near geal tomn. HEREFORD-MONMOUTH BORDERS 
POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. z | AN ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE, 
MODERN HOUSE in lovely wooded position, with ENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE. About 8 bedrooms, modernised, in wooded surroundings. 3 reception, 
fine view. 3 good reception, 5-6 bedrooms, bathroom. 2 bathrooms. Main electricity and central heating. | 2 bathrooms, 6 bedrooms. Electric light. Central heating. 
Electric light. Centralheating. Garage. Simple wooded Splendid home farm buildings. Cottages. Wooded grounds, | Garages an rig: Old yi naeeent and 
grounds. 2 ACRES. Inspected by CHAMBERLAINE- rich land. Possession. £9,850.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS | paddock. IN ALL 5 ACRES. £4,500 F' HOLD.— 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, a8 a. 






































CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


, 7 : —s - (1/6 perline. Min. 3lines.) _ _ . 2S so en 
AUCTIONS FOR SALE WANTED ESTATE AGENTS 


ON, WORCESTERSHIRE DEVON. Delightful modernised Farmhouse. {OME CouNTIEs. Wanted for School, BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Gippis, 





BRED 
VERY PRODUCTIVE FRUIT FARM. 2 sitting, 3 bed (h. & ¢. in all), bathroom. modernised Country House. Minimum Maidenhead (Tel, 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
42 Acres. New House. Modern conveniences. Good buildings. Cottage. 45 Acres, in first- 16 bedrooms. Several acres. To Rent Un- Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73) 
3 cottages. Near main line stations. Best class condition. Fine opportunity for residence furnished. Possibility permanency.—Mrs. P., BERKS. AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
varieties of Apples and Plums, including or as Guest or Road House. Freehold £5,000. c/0 TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St.,W.1, COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Cox’s O. P., Laxton’s Superb, Lord Lam- —SANDERS, Agents, Sidmouth. SEES Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs. 
bourne, ete. To be SOLD by AUCTION by z = : SURREY and SUSSEX. TREVOR ESTATES, NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 4441, 
E. @. RIGHTON & SON : KINGSTON HILL. Modern Georgian-ty pe LTD., have genuine Clients waiting to > ERKSHIRE. MARTIN TX & POLE 
EVESHAM, on SEPTEMBER 20. Possession House. 3 reception, 6 bed, 2 bathrooms. —_ purchase suitable properties. Please send full READING, CAVERSHA , 
on completion: Full particulars from the Ww ash-basins. Central heating.’ Garage for 4. details to them, in confidence, to—9, Cam- and WOKIN NGHAM. 
\uctioneers or from W. F. Morris, Bredon ———_ : ts ig mg borne Rd., Sutton, Surrey. (Tel.: Vigilant 2212) EVON and 8. AND W. COUNTIES— 
Fruit Farm, Kinsham, near Tewkesbury. _ 33, Bi es es ee em guaney. Required within a 4 monthe, The only complete illustrated Register 
‘* HIGHLANDS,’”’ ———— a medium-sized Country House, within (Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—RIPPoy, 
OAKLEY, BASINGSTOKE. 3 sitting rooms, MIDDLESEX - BUCKS BORDERS. 4 miles of Weybridge. It must be on high RoswrLL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter. (Est. 1884. 
3 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. Stable. COUNTRY SITUATION, 30 MINUTES ground and, if possible, in a secluded position. EVON and “WEST DO RSET. 
Separate small bungalow. Orchard. Paddock. PADDINGTON | (10 minutes _ stationj. Particulars to—G. C. B., c/o FARMERS’ CLUB, Owners of small and medium-sized 
Arable. Main electricity. Water by electric ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE in 3 acres of Whitehall Court. Country Properties, wishful to sell, are 
pump. 8 ACRES. AUCTION SALE, — Bicely laid-out gardens, lawns, orchards and @ouyTH COAST. WANTED. A nice little particularly invited to communicate’ with 
SEPTEMBER 23. paddocks. 3 sitting rooms, domestic offices, 5 Cottage either by the sea or within 10 miles Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth 
THAKE & PAGINTON, aoc artat queens s = main services and Gy the sea, with or without acreage. Up to who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 
Auctioneers, NEWBURY. 1 inate bom OE gg Pom £10,000 or thereabouts, provided value is list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 
SUSSEX HILLS, KIPLING COUNTRY and garages ; accept £3,600 Freehold for quick sustained. —Rox 492. AM “ Ss HIRE and SOUTH Br 
GENTLEMAN’S PLEASURE FARM, 107 _ sale with possession; unique chance for WANAGE and WORBARROW (between). ¢ ,COUNTIES.—22, Westwood Roa 
ACRES, bounded by trout stream. Beauti- prompt buyer. Woopcocks, 30, St. George Wanted by local Dorset family a Cottage  S0uthampton. or oh ALLER & KING, 
fully situated XVIIth Century Farm Resi- Street, W. 1. or small House, condition immaterial providing Business established over 100 years. 
dence. 6 bedrooms. (fitted basins, h. & c.), . ‘ structure is sound. Quiet or isolated situation LE!ICESTERSHIRE and NORTHANTS. 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, modern Ox*sHoTT, SURREY. 27 NUTES essential. To rent on long term or would HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. (i. GREEN, 
offices. Good water supply. Electric light. WATERLOO IN FAV OU RITE consider purchasing. Please give very full F.S.1., F.A.I.), Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
Radiators. Tennis court, flower, kitchen and DISTRICT. CHARMING MODERN particulars, rent or,price asked, etc. —Box 511. Market Harborough. (Eat. 1809.) 
fruit gardens. Model Farmery, including TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE in well- ain SHROPSHIRE, border counties «nd North 
attested cowshed for 18 cows. 2 cottages. timbered grounds; 2 reception (one very large THAMES. Riverside Furnished House to Wales for residences, farms, ete., write the 
BRICK HOUSE FARM, Burwash, for SALE With alcove), lounge hall with cloakroom Rent, Autumn. Option buy furniture. principal Agents—IHALL, WATERIDG!: & OWES, 
by AUCTION by order of Exors., September (h. and ¢.), 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms ; main 6-9 bed, 3 reception, 3-4 bath. All mains. LTD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) 
17. 1943. Particulars : services; garage, etc. Leasehold 83 vears. Hard court. Double garage. Near golf. UFFOLK AND STERN CO NTIES 
GEERING & COLYER, Price £3,500.—WooDcocks, 30, St. George Cottage. 1 to 2 Acres.—Cartref,” Burghfield, § WOODCOCK uAsTEER Ane 
HAWKHURST, KENT Street, W.1. Reading. _ eine " N, Estate Agents, 
’ . ™ Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers 
70 MILES LONDON (within). Wanted to SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY /]' ROPER: 
FOR SALE WANTED Purchase, no hurry for possession, Tudor or TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334 
— - Queen Anne House, modernised. 7-10 bed. = | 
—ANFORD CLIFFS (Bournemouth 4 miles) COUNTRY. A QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS With 30-50 Acres, or up to 400 Acres if land GUSSEX, SURREY, HAMPSE Ea fora 
Smallholding with 2 converted old-world SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY readily lettabie—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, KENT. To buy or sell a Coun Es 
Cottages. Hall, 2 reception, 2 bathrooms, ¢an be effected through the Country House South Audley Street, W.1. House or Cottage in these counti aes 
5 bedrooms. Stabling. Laundries. Coach- Specialists, F. L. MERCER & CO., who for A. T. Uxpsewoop & Co., Three Be mith 
houses and Garage. Potting-houses. Cold over half-a-century have dealt solely i in the sale TO LET Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgam ants 
frames. Large range of glass. Vineries. Of this class of property ranging in price from OUNTRY. GENTLEMAN'S RESI JoHN Downer & Co., Petersfie , Han's 
Orchard. Gardens and paddock. Prolific £2,000 upwards. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- Dah a, kit tort caer Keakael, (Petersfield 359). ——_ 
and self- supporting. Adjoining buses and CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 9. while “ tigb ee y rhe ‘the USSEX AND ADJOINING C. NTIES. 
village. £3,250. Below, DELIGHTFUL DE- _ invited to send particulars to their Central 12 miles from Salisbury and bounding the JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heat! ~pecialise 
TACHED RESIDENCE, with lounge hall, Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. New Forest. 6 bedrooms, 3 reception se in High Class Residences and Est: °3, many 
2 reception, maids’ room, kitchen, 4 bedrooms EREFORDSH! - ar C and cloakroom. ““Aga”’ cooker. Centra of which are solely in their hands Tel. 70. 
with basins, bathroom, $ lavatories. Garage. He RE, GLOUCESTER- heating. Refrigeration. Private lighting —_— 
Coal-house.’ Lovely garden with tennis court HIRE or W ORCESTERSHIRE. plant. H. & c. in bedrooms. Well-furnished WEST COUNTRY AND M_ LANDS. 
Adj. buses. Close sea and harbour. Ideal Ww ANTED TO PURCHASE, a medium-sized and recently decorated. 1 minute main bus Apply Leading Agents : 
sunny position. £2,850. 4 Gentleman’s Residence, with good set of service. 75 miles London. 10 guineas CHAMBERLAINE- = RISON 
4 "ALSO farm buildings and 150/200 Acres of land, weckly.— Box 509. of Shre 
SMALL CONVENIENT HOUSE. 2 recep- ‘“witable for Pedigree Herd. Apply—Box 517. OMERSET. TO LET with vacant posses4 __ Tel. : Shrewsbury 208i (21 8) 
tion. French windows to sunny garden. Home COUNTIES. Colonel and wife, sion from September 29. Near Frome. Y2 RKSHIRE and NOR HER 
Kitchen, 3'4 bedrooms, modern bathroom. no children, want Furnished Cottage, Excellent Dairy and Mixed Farm, 268 Acres. COUNTIES. Landed, Resi ntial and 
Amids: fires. Close village and buses.— October 1. Within 30 miles London. Own Fine old Manor House. Splendid buildings. Agricultural Estates—BARKER, 30N ND 
BARGBAVK _DnANE GRAY, Solicitor, Canford linen, china, etc. Telephone and garden 4 cottages. Good water. Details from—  LEWwIs, F.S.1., F.A-I., 4, Part. Square, 
Cliffs, bourucmouth, essential. —Box 51S, HARDING & Sons, Land Agents, Frome. Leeds 1. (Tel, 23427.) 
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OFFICES 





Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
cess momen ati - 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 (on a 
__—— 


WEST SUSSEX AND HANTS c.4 
BORDERS 


Glorious views of South Downs. 
HOUSE 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 

bed and dressing rooms 

(lavatory basins, h. & c.), 
2 bathrooms. 

1 ‘ Companies’ electric light 
ped tede f and power and_ water. 
Central heating. ‘‘Aga” 
cooker. Garage for 2 cars. 

Excellent cottage. 
WELL-TIMBERED 
GROUNDS. 
Orchard, kitchen garden, 
flower beds, woodlands, in 
all about 


61%, ACRES 


‘andy for Haslemere and Midhurst. 


FASCINATING MODERN 





ONLY £6,500 FREEHOLD 











Hari LtD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 306.) 
JNDULATING PART OF SUSSEX ‘°3 
Ina thy neighbourhood, convenient to a picturesque old village and about 9 miles from 


Tunbridge Wells. 
CHARMING ELIZABETHAN FARMHOUSE 


3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


Main drainage. 


> electric light and 


water. 


Co.s 


Central heating. 
Garage. Cottage. 
Splendid gardens, also pad- 

dock, in all about 


101, ACRES 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, , Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. _Exin. 807.) 


SURREY HILLS vad 


30 minutes from London. Walking distance of station and buses. Vacant possession. 


AN UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 


AR Lounge hall, 2 large reception, 

é sun room, 4 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, Offices. All Companies’ 
mains. Part central heating. 





Garage for 2 cars. 
Large dugout. 
INEXPENSIVE BUT VERY 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN, 








with lawn, swimming poo! and 
kitchen garden, ete., in all 
about 


1 ACRE 





£4,000 FREEHOLD 


Recommended as beri: by: 


62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. 


AMIDST RURAL SURROUNDINGS c.3 

Towards Bishop’s Stortford. 
CHARMING HOUSE of CHARACTER MENTIONED in DOMESDAY BOOK 
poe 3 hall, 3 reception, 6 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. Stabling. Garage. 
1auffeur’s accommodation. Modern drainage. Co.s’ electric light, gas and water. 


tee il heating, OLD-WORLD PLEASURE GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 
TEREST ING MOAT, KITCHEN GARDEN, FRUIT TREES, LAWN, SMALL 
PADDOCK. IN ALL ABOUT 


4%, ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
trongly recommended by : 


Extn. 306.) 


HARRODS LTD., 











HARRODS LID. , 62/64, temeten Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807. ) 
SOMERSET c.3 
om Yeovil about 8 miles. 


ING STONE-BUILT FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE, with about 
37 ACRES 
=a ‘rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Modern drainage. Electric light and other 
i, conveniences. Garage. Stabling. Farm buildings. 
MEA Y AND ARABLE LAND, ALSO ABOUT 2 ACRES OF ORCHARD. 
GREAT BARGAIN, £3,500 FREEHOLD 
Hs (SUBJECT TO CONTRACT.) 
+ 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Vel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


‘HOICE PART OF SUSSEX COAST c.3 
Select residential locality. Lawn sloping to sea front. 
MOST ge en RESIDENCE 
‘g¢ room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Modern drainage. 
light and water, pies other modern conveniences. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 


CHARMING GARDENS WITH HERBACEOUS BORDERS, 
LAWN AND ROCKERY 


IR SALE FREEHOLD—REASONABLE PRICE 
i2/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 





Co.s’ electric 


BA” HIN T. 


Hakiops ITD. 


2 





ABOUT 14% MILES EXCLUSIVE TROUT FISHING c.2 
ALSO A 2-ACRE TROUT LAKE 


DEVON AND SOMERSET BORDERS 


On the outskirts of a market town. 
SUBSTANTIAL AND an tae HOUSE 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, : 

3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting 
room, etc. 
Excellent water. Main 
electricity. Central heating. 
2 garages. Farmhouse and 
farmery. 
GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS AND 
TENNIS LAWN 
ARABLE AND 
PASTURE HOME 
FARM, 

IN ALL ABOUT 


100 ACRES 





VIEW OF THE FISHING 
BOUNDED BY A RIVER PROVIDING THE TROUT FISHING. 
PRICF FREEHOLD £8,000 
62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 


30 MINUTES CITY AND WEST END ¢.4 


SEVENOAKS AND BROMLEY 


Retired situation. Handy for buses and station. 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 
BUILT OF BEST MATERIALS, > AVITY WALLS, HAND-MADE TILES, ETC. 
Hall and cloakroom, 3 re- 
ception, 4 bedrooms (h. and 
ce. water), splendid bath- 
room, model offices. Brick- 
built garage. Air raid 
shelter. 
All companies’ main 
services. 

Partial central heating. 
MOST PICTURESQUE 
GARDEN, ROCKERIES, 
ROSE AND KITCHEN 

GARDEN, TENNIS 
LAWN, ORCHARD. 
IN ALL ABOUT 

1 ACRE 


HARRODS LTD., 








PRICE £4, 000 FREEHOLD 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 


ON THE CHILTERNS 
About 500 ft. above sea level. 
Charming rural neighbourhood, about 2% miles Boxmoor, with main line station. 


CHARMING XVIIth CENTURY RESIDENCE 


WITH WEALTH OF OAK 
BEAMS AND OTHER 
FEATURES. 

3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


Extn. 806.) 


c.34 


HARRODS LTD., 


Co.s’ electric light, gas and 
water. Garage. 
PICTURESQUE 
GARDEN, WITH 

KITCHEN GARDEN, 
ORCHARD, ETC. 





SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by: 


FOR 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W. 5. 


(Tel. : Kensington 1490. __ Extn. , 807.) 


IN THE TRIANGLE 
TAVISTOCK, OKEHAMPTON & LAUNCESTON c.2 
PRODUCTIVE AND HEALTHY FARM OF ABOUT 203 ACRES 
STONE-BUILT FARMHOUSE 
Dining room and attractive lounge, 5 ents and 4 small bedrooms, built into a 
verandah running length of house, bathroom, Grav itation water. Calor gas lighting. 
yarage for 2. 

COWSHED FOR 20 WITH WATER LAIDON. GOOD FARMERY. COTTAGE. 
LAND BOUNDED BY A TROUT STREAM FOR ABOUT % MILE. GOOD 
ROUGH SHOOTING AND GOOD HUNTING DISTRICT. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £6,200 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490.) 


EXCELLENT POSITION AT BECKENHAM 3 
COMMODIOUS PROPERTY 

A PRIVATE RESIDENCE, NURSING 
CONVERSION INTO FLATS. 

3 reception, —- room, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, excellent offices. 

Co.s’ electric light and water. Large and small garage. 

LOVELY GARDENS SHADED BY MANY HANDSOME TREES, ws ITH LAWNS, 

FLOWER BEDS, FRUIT TREES, IN ALL ABO 








SUITABLE AS HOME, OR FOR 


Main drainage. 








1 ACRE LOW PRICE Plot 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 
ESHER c.34 


Secluded and quiet situation, yet only 10-15 minutes two stations and bus services. 
EXCEPTIONALLY en AND EASILY RUN RESIDENCE 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light and main services. Garage. 


SPLENDIDLY LAID-OUT GARDENS WITH TENNIS okt FRUIT TREES, 
VEGETABLE GARDEN, IN ALL ABOUT 
1 ACRE MODERATE PRICE FRESHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel. : _ 1490. Eztn. 807.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH : FOX SONS SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. « , ANTH F 
WILLIAM FOX, FS.L, ALL i BRIAN. Cox PASE as 
E. S$ ASL, F.A.L. LAND AGENTS, 


H. INSLEY-FOX. P.A.S.L, A.A.1. . RIGHTON : 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAM PTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





By order of the Exzecutors. 


IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF THE NEW FOREST 


(Just over 1 mile from Lyndhurst, 9 miles from southampton.) 
A CHOICE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


Comprising a beautiful house containing 15 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Complete domestic offices. 
Main water and drainage. Private electric lighting plant. Central heating. Aga cooker. 
2 GARDENERS’ COTTAGES. GARAGES, CHAUFFEURS’ ROOMS. STORE-ROOMS. GLASSHOUSES. 
SMALL SECONDARY HOUSE LET AT £72 PER ANNUM 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, INCLUDING LAWNS, FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDENS, WATER GARDEN, MEADOW LAND IN ALL ABOUT 
7 ACRES 


For price and particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





MILBORNE ESTATE 


NEAR DORCHESTER—DORSET 


AT THE AUCTION SALE IN JULY A LARGE NUMBER OF SMALL HOLDINGS AND ACCOMMODATION FIELDS, TOGETHER WITH 
MANY COTTAGES AND 14 VALUABLE FARMS TOTALLING 4,330 ACRES WERE SOLD. 


NOW FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


The remaining Farms, 5 in number, including several of the best known and most valuable Agricultural Holdings on this famous Estate. All let 
to good Tenants at substantial rents and forming gilt-edged Investments. 


ROGERS HILL FARM... sate pis ye ce ss 319 ACRES let at £575 
ASHLEY BARN PIG FARM sen a = a 130 £200 
ROKE FARM _..... ee sea se a ie eee 335 £301 
GOULD’S FARM ... xo ae re ius mH oe 395 £434 
MILBORNE FARM = — sis = wai oe 73 £171 


LONG MAIN ROAD FRONTAGES, EXCELLENT HOUSES AND EXTENSIVE BUILDINGS. WILL BE SOLD SEPARATELY OR. 
TOGETHER. 


Particulars and Plans from the Joint Agents: Fox & Sons, Bournemouth, and BIDWELL & Sons, Cambridge. 





STAFFORDSHIRE 


Situate in the triangle Stafford, Cannock and Wolverhampton. About 200 yards from main Stafford-Wolveriampton Road. 


. , a i THE COTTAGES ARE 
(GEORGIAN RESIDENCE ; Es GOOD TENANTS AND PRODUCE 


. OF BRICK AND SLATE oF = ——_ Za ' : a A TOTAL a ee 
CONSTRUCTION. : Pa ” wel as 
VACANT POSSESSION 


a 


AL 
ALL. 





LET TO 
Od. PER 


OF THE 


5 bedrooms, 2 well-fitted bathrooms, } S| Lat Fe Re ; = F gene 
3 reception rooms, maids’ sitting room, i" ; ‘ ; “ss COMPLETION OF THe PURCHASE 


complete domestic offices. 


Main electricity. Companies’ gas, Fi _ ; PRICE FREEHOLD 


water and drainage. Central heating. 


£5,750 


Garage. Stabling. 3 heated green- ; - ABOUT 15 MINUTES’ WALK FROM 
houses. 4 cottages. : THE RESIDENCE IS A _ SMALL 
FARM OF ABOUT 35 ACRES WITH 


High-walled kitchen garden, orchard, . ac USEFUL BUILDINGS, 


LET. AT 


grass tennis court, parkland, about £83 10s. Od. PER ANNUM. 
13 ACRES IN ALL PRICE £3,750 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





WILTSHIRE | STRATHMARTINE ESTATE, DUNDEE 


Situate on the ee of a village near to the foot of the North Downs. Swindon Station THE ONLY THREE FARMS NOW UNSOLD ARE 
3% miles, with good service of trains to London. 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE BALDROGAN FARM, 198 ACRES 


IN GOOD CONDITION, RE-DESIGNED, ALTERED AND EQUIPPED 4 YEARS | PRICE £6,200 
AGO BY PRESENT OWNER FOR.HIS OWN OCCUPATION. | ; 
5 bedrooms, well-fitted bathroom, dining room, lounge, excellent kitchen and offices. BRACKENS FARM, 76 ACRES 
Central heating. Main electricity, water and drainage. 2 garages. Stabling and loose 
— . PRICE £1,950 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN TERRACED WITH TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, 
ROCKERIES, WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, PADDOCK. MARYFIELD FARM, 45 ACRES 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT | PRICE £1,200 


5 ACRES PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


THE FARMS ARE ALL LET AND FORM SAFE 5 PER CENT. INVES’ {ENTS. 


For further particulars and orders to view, apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bou: emouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, (11 BRANCH OFFIC) S) 
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Mr. Chase 


to 


Mr. Gardener 
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Take great care 
of 


SEED WHEATS are 
erown on contract 
in EAST ANGLIA, 
the best Seed raising 








SSE 


in the U.K. e o 
|. nected in fields. Binder Twi @e 
N ¢ ined by most {| 
iern machinery. 


There is a grave shortage of materials for making binder twine. 
There is enough twine in the country, however, to meet all purposes 
for which the law allows you to use it, provided all farmers —and 
that includes you — 


@ USE it ONLY for authorised 
purposes 
@ SAVE ever 


RESAN” Treated. 


ff 


proof of the 
| is in the Reap- 


Pond House, Chertsey, Surrey. 
SEPTEMBER, 1943. 
DEAR Mr. GARDENER, 


Alas! this month sees the end of 
our warm nights, and cloches will soon 


é 
bit left over after 


SSS eSaa=E 


That’s why this 9 need to have the rows sealed with glass 

H OOKS’ PURE year's arvest - wood ~ keep out possible frosts. 

4 OCKS make If you don’t do these things, some farmer—and i be you—wil ny piece of wood or glass will do, if it 
N OC E K gS, E er—and it may be yvou—will 3] h a : 

“GER STACKS. nek terse an ane aff th 1s large enough, or even stiff cardboard. 

, a get all the binder twine he needs for lawful purposes But don’t just put in a stake and leave 

led. Write for You may use binder twine for these purposes only :— =a Ges. However Gut cad long Oe 


stake, it is sure to work loose. The 
cure is to tie the top back to the handle 
of the last cloche in the row. 


Se AT BREE, @ Self-binding harvesting machines 
@ Binding beats of flax 


@ Machines making thateh mats 
(The Binder Twine Control Order (No. 2) of 2nd Fuly, 1943) 


Those of you who like very early 
cauliflowers can sow a variety such as 
Early London, using one or two cloches 
as a seed-bed. These plants will stand 
perfectly through the winter, and can 
be planted out in April. If for one 
reason or another you did not sow 
lettuce last month in the open, you can 
sow now under cloches. May King 
(which is synonymous with May Queen) 
is probably the best variety and will 
produce lovely hearted heads up to 
Christmas. Autumn lettuce benefits 
from a dressing of potash if any is 
available, but if you have only wood ash, 
don’t use this until the plants are well 
established next month. Seedlings 
don’t like wood ash. Go easy with the 
nitrogen. The chief danger is mildew 
and too much nitrogenous food makes 
for a luxuriant soft growth which is 


SSS 
- He 
e 





Heip your country yourself and your neighbour by using your binder 
twine only for these purposes. Your dealer can tell you what other 
twines are available for use in trussers and for thatching 


COLLECT YOUR USED TWINE AFTER THRESHING 


if you don’t need it, let your neighbour or 
your dealer have it 


\ B: DOKS (MISTLEY) LTD. 
| MISTLEY 
iq M.saNNINGTREE, ESSEX 





















ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 














STOP THAT COLD WITH 






VACUUM CLOSURES ask 
your retailer for particulars 
of the Follow-on Carton 
which contains more Closures 
for the same price. 
Obtainable from most dealers. 


"SN 









Plus 8d. | Ib. or2 Ib. 
Pur. Tax size. 


GRAHAM FARISH LTD. 


(Dept. 118/K) STAPLEHURST, KENT 








THE BRIAR PIPE SPECIALISTS 
(ASTLEY'S 
os TREET 


Briar Roc: shortage is acute. Foul.Pipes are 
injurious‘ ~ealth. Make use of our special 
service thoroughly and hygienically 
dean al ovate all makes of Briar Pipes. 
2/- eac s 6d. post). Pipes remain 
Sweet nany months. 
We a alise in the repairs of all 
makes 


New mouthpieces, etc. 


LEY & Co., LTD: 
108-17 « . Street, London, S.W.1 








IN HALANT \ 





For the safe, quick and pleasant 
relief of Colds and Catarrh 


Breathe the Vapour 
Of all Chemists 2/3 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd., Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire 








or more than a century and 
a half Norwell’s of Perth 
have been supplying Footwear 


of sound quality and economic 


price ...... for town wear, 


country wear, and for sport. 


Trust 
the 
man 

behind 
the 
boot 





Norwell’s Perth Footwear Ltd., 





Perth, Scotland 











more prone to disease. 
IN YOUROLD Have you tried Batavian Endive 
IIb. or 2 Ib. JS (the French call it “‘ Scarole”’)? It is 
JAM JARS n an excellent substitute for lettuce. 
; ‘ Personally, I far prefer it to the more 
Having purchased SNAP usual curled sort, and there is no doubt 


that it is far less trouble to grow. This 
is because there is no difficulty about 
blanching. The heads are tied up as 
soon as they are fully grown, just in 
the same way as one treats cos lettuce. 
Of course, the outside leaves are not 
blanched, but they are a little tough 
anyway. Inside are lovely white crisp 
hearts. If you prefer the curly endive, 
sow it and use the cloches to blanch it 
later. This you will be able to do by 
painting the inside of the cloches with 
white lime. Endive does not like being 
transplanted except when quite small. 
If ground is available, it is better to sow 
in situ and later thin to 10 ins. or I ft. 


Main crop carrots have in many parts 
of the country been badly damaged by 
fly. There is still time to make a sow- 
ing under cloches of an early type such 
as Early Gem or Early Nantes which 
will be ready to pull before Christmas. 


This is the last month in which one 
can expect to go on ripening tomatoes. 
If you need the ground for something 
else, I should recommend picking all the 
fruit which has turned colour at all. 
This can be laid down on a lawn or even 
on a gravel path and covered with 
cloches. It does not matter how closely 
packed the fruit is and one can cover a 
great many pounds with a few cloches. 
Tomatoes which are still quite green 
will never ripen, and the only thing to 
do is to make them into chutney. 
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harming Revival 


Hepplewhite four-poster and bow-fronted chest—chariing 


examples of restored old furniture. Chair, stool, bec side 
tables, and looking glass to complete this delightful sch-me. 


HARRODS GALLERIES 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SW! 
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The Times 


HARVEST-TIME AT SANDRINGHAM 
H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth leads one of the horses in the Norfolk harvest-fields 
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2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
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Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 


° 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 
requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 
The fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions ave advertised in 
CountTRY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 





RIVER BOARDS 


OW many people realise that three- 

quarters of the population of England 

and Wales is supplied with water 

obtained directly from rivers, streams 
or springs, and that the yield from under- 
ground sources on which the remainder rely is 
directly affected by the management of surface 
water? Land drainage, prevention of pollution, 
fisheries and fishing rights, inland navigation, 
tidal navigation, public water supply, river 
amenities and _ recreation—have — gradually 
become the subject-matter of a vast amount of 
confusing and complicated statute law, and 
powers of various kinds to deal with them 
have been given to a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of local authorities whose duties overlap 
and whose interests are often conflicting. How 
many Of us in any given area could even name 
the authorities charged with executing these 
important public tasks? 

A wealth of Reports of various commissions 
and committees supports the co-ordinated 
control of the many functions connected with 
rivers, though there are disagreements as to 
the interests which should be included and as 
to the machinery best suited for the pur- 
pose. In 1930 the central Government 
produced the Land Drainage Act which 
forced large-scale co-operation upon numbers 
of small and inefficient drainage authorities; 
and the “Catchment Boards’ which resulted 
are the best we have done so far in the way of 
nation-wide co-operation. Is it not possible to 
do more on such lines and to invest all—and 
not only a few—administrative functions con- 
nected with rivers in single authorities which 
would be responsible for the whole of one or 
more Watershed areas? This was the chief 
question upon which the Central Advisory 
Water Committee were deliberating when war 
broke Out, and to it they have now returned 
what is, on the whole, a positive answer. We 
already have a few local examples of co-opera- 
tion and they have worked well. The Thames 
Conservancy has long been responsible within 
its area not only for fisheries and navigation 
but for many questions of water supply, of land 
drainage and of the prevention of pollution. In 
Yorkshire and Lancashire there are joint 
authorities which administer the Rivers Pollu- 
tion Prevention Acts in co-operation. 

The Committee have come to the con- 
clusion that no serious difficulties might be 
expected if new Boards constituted and financed 
on the lines of the present Catchment Boards, 
but representative of all instead of a few “‘river 
interests,’’ were made solely responsible for the 
duties now carried out by Catchment and 
Fishery Boards and for the administration of 
the Pollution Prevention Acts, and were also 
given specific duty in relation to the conserva- 
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tion of water in their areas. These are not the 
whole of the present functions of all the authori- 
ties involved but they include a large pro- 
portion of them. 


PLOUGHED PARKS 


ROM every house in the country, whether 
cottage or castle, the view has changed 
almost out of recognition in these war years, 
with vegetables in flower beds and the plough 
going over what was permanent pasture, and 
in the last weeks yet again as waving corn has 
changed to stubble. At Sandringham 1,433 
acres are being farmed altogether, 977 of them 
arable of which 539 have been ploughed since 
the war began. The King’s private golf course is 
producing oats and rye, and rye occupies six acres 
of what were the lawns in front of the house, 
with beetroots and parsnips instead of flowers. 
The story is the same everywhere. Windsor 
Great Park is a succession of fields, Badminton 
has been intensively cropped since 1939, the 
Duke of Sutherland’s park at Sutton Place, 
including his golf course, is under crops up to 
the windows of the house, Brocket Park (in 
connection with which Lord Brocket, on page 
428, amends a possible misapprehension) is now 
classed as an ‘‘A”’ farm, and is producing 
100 gallons of milka day. Similarly woodlands 
cunningly planted in the eighteenth century are 
yielding their fellable timber. Hitherto the 
Timber Department has been able to exercise 
discriminating care in its requisitions, but if 
war continues for several years the face of 
the country will indeed be changed. 


WHEN THERE IS PEACE 

HEN there is peace, and I may take my ease, 

I know a stream that runs below a hill, 
Where I may hear the sound of water still, 
And see the sun come shining through the trees 
To fleck the pools, and fall on English grass 
From skies that break to blue, and cloud again 
So I may listen, watch the shadows pass, 
Feel on my face soft-falling English rain. 
And through that all-pervading peace, the sum 
Of shadowed green and river’s soft lament, 
As I sit there untroubled, there will come 
One whose mere presence brings complete content— 
Then shall I be full filled, all heaven see, 
For she will smile, and give her hand to me. 

M. K. Kipp. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S LAND PLAN 


HOUGH we may be sure that the Superiors 
of our religious establishments in the old 
days took a keen interest in the farming policy 
of the kingdom as well as in the management of 
their own widespread agricultural domains, and 
that since the Reformation there have been 
many good as well as bad farmers among the 
country clergy, it is long since an archbishop 
proclaimed his faith in any strictly agricultural 
creed. Dr. Garbett, when he was at Winchester, 
covered in the course of his pastoral visitations 
(though without the assistance of a mount) 
much of the countryside which alternately 
thrilled the heart of the rural-riding Cobbett 
and threw him into a pet with the Great Wen 
and all it signified. Since his preferment the 
Archbishop has made another series of rural 
visitations and comes back to tell us that with 
England so well and bravely cultivated as it is 
to-day the Government must tell our farmers 
and their men just what is to happen to them 
when the war is over. Moreover, these good 
people with their “haunting doubt” that they 
are again to be offered up as sacrifice on the 
altar of the Wen (as Cobbett would have said) 
must be told their fate at once. The Govern- 
ment’s policy should include a guarantee of fair 
prices, good wages and better homes. But 
the only statement with regard to post-war 
policy which can be extracted from an indig- 
nantly reluctant Minister is that he is ‘‘ under 
instruction”’ not to mention it. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SIGNATURE 


N these days of exciting finds made in the 
course of salvage operations we are always 
hoping for some transcendent discovery which 
shall electrify the world of books and of history. 
So much cannot be claimed for a recent find in 
the Folger Shakespeare Memorial Library at 
Washington, but it is undeniably interesting. 
The book was Lambarde’s Apaxionomia, and 
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since the Library already possessed a fine cx 
this one might have attracted no attentioy Py 
not there been found on the inside of the ¢, ad 
a note “Mr. William Shakespeare liveq 
No. 1 Little Crown Street, Westminster, XB 
near Dorset Steps, St. James’s Park.” Th 
“as if that were not stunning enough,” as i 
Boffin would say, the crumpled title-page * 
up another and much greater treasure, name 
the signature of Wm. Shakespeare, Ajj ena 
of experts in the United States have examined 
it and their verdict is that it is a genuine Signa. 
ture and cannot have been the work of an 
ingenious forger. The discovery settles no 
controversies and does not add very greatly 
to our scanty store of knowledve, but ty 
appetite for such things comes in the eating 
More than ever people will hope ‘hat in th 
dusty corner of some neglected c Itry house 
attic there will be found the docw rent abou: 
Shakespeare that shall make all ings clear 
It is perhaps but an idle dream, bu: a pleasant 
one in which to indulge. Things ha: - a wonder. 
ful way of turning up ‘“‘on a wilc -noraine of 
forgotten books,’’ and why not this mo 
wonderful something ? 


“PLUM” WARNER 


IR PELHAM WARNER has 

dinner given to him at Lord’s ir 
of his seventieth birthday; he is to | 
monial, and nobody surely has ev: 
better of cricket and cricketers than 
glance at this year’s Wisden shows hi still most 
decidedly ‘‘ doing his bit”’ as the hol-er of three 
offices, namely Deputy Secretary, « uring ho. 
tilities, of the M.C.C., President of ‘he British 
Empire XI and President of the Middlesex 
County Club. There is, however, a far longer 


‘ist had a 
elebration 
Ve a testi. 
* deserved 
de has. A 


account against his name than that, which has} 


been running ever since he was in the Oxford 
eleven in the ‘90s. He has been a grat 
ambassador of cricket, as leader of ‘lest match 
teams in various parts of the world, as a holder 
of the strenuous and unenviable post of selector, 
as a constant encourager of young players, as 
a pleasant and interesting writer who has spread 
the gospel of his own game far and wide. Itis 
a good long time now since the faded old 
Harlequin cap was seen in the field, and Sif 
Pelham has played so many and such various 
elderly parts on the cricketing stage that we 
are sometimes in danger of forgetting that he 
was once a jeune premiey and an England 
batsman. So perhaps it is worth emphasis 
to younger people, though it may seem absutr 
to his contemporaries, what a very fine playe 
he was. Yet the chief reason for cricket 
gratitude to him is a more general one tha 
any of these and can be expressed in thie 
familiar words, quia multum amavit. 


APPLIED NATURAL SCIENCE ? 


HE news that novel methods of detectia 
U-boats are being employed with great 
success calls to mind one of two of the idea 
canvassed during the last war. It was suggeste 
that seagulls might be trained as U-boat e 
tectors, by being fed from our own submarines 
There would be obvious disadvantages but th 
scheme was not entirely fantastic : very ¢atl) 
in this war all ships were forbidden to thro 
waste food overboard, because a line of scavellf 
ing gulls proclaims that a ship has lately passe 
But apparently the U-boat detecting idea wa 
not tried. Sea-lions, however, were trained in 
London swimming bath and in Lake Bala, a0@ 
tested as detectors in the English Channel, but 
they failed to fulfil their early promise: thei 
hearing was good but apparently they were \™ 
unreliable or insufficiently amenable to ¢ 
cipline. Anyhow, they were “retired ’ in favo 
of better hydrophones. One amb tious W* 
winning plan—utterly ridiculous ye: put qu" 
seriously before an Inventions oard—Wé 
based on the use of trained cormora: ts. No," 
cormorants were not to be used agai st U-bo#t 
at sea, but to destioy Krupp’s wor.’s at Esst! 
The birds were to be fed on fish pe ged 0 q 
mortar lines of brick walls. Later t :ey Were’ 
be released (presumably from th> ait) 
Essen, so that they might proceed 0 pick 
the mortar from Krupp’s great chim 1eys, ” 
would then collapse—presumably while . 
German populace watched in help.2ss 24 
ment. 
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Douglas Went 


SWANS ON THE RIVER, MANNINGTREE, ESSEX 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


BRIGHT side of this war is the demon- 
stration it has provided that we can 
grow when we are put to it, and in 
sufficient quantities for almost all our 

requirements, many of those vegetables which 
previously we regarded as too difficult to be 
produced in this country. Moreover we have 
discovered that the home-grown are on the 
whole of far better quality than those which 
previously came from abroad. 

One of the most striking cases of this is 
the onion as, prior to 1939, we imported practic- 
ally all our stock from Holland, Egypt and 
Spain, and this was brought home to us when 
the Dutch supplies were cut off owing to the 
invasion of the Netherlands, to be followed 
almost immediately by the closing of the Medi- 
terranean owing to Italy’s entry into the war, 
so that an onion became rarer even than an 
egg. To-day—three years later—with every 
small garden producing sufficient for the house- 
hold, and market gardeners specialising in the 
vegetable, there is no shortage of onions in most 
parts of the kingdom, and a matter of some 
£2,000,000, which previously went to the 
loreigner, remains in this country in con- 
sequence. 

* * 
* 

UCH the same state of affairs exists with 

A regard to the tomato, and small gardeners 
in England have learnt that, provided they can 
avoid the potato blight, they can grow out of 
doors, fim mid-July to the first frosts of 
autumn, nfficient of the fruit for all their 
fequirem: ts. Before the war our expenditure 
on foreig. omatoes was nearly six millions, but 


as it is ossible in this country to produce 
the fruit the spring without the use of glass 
and he : shall probably have to continue 
aa from the Canaries for our early 
Supplic before. Our recent experience, 
howey proved that a considerable pro- 
Porti e.e foreign imports are unnecessary, 
as wit . tl: trouble far finer flavoured fruit 
can be cow. .n the ordinary vegetable garden. 


By 


Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


THER vegetables being produced in large 
quantities which in the past we looked to 
the Continent to supply are the spring broccoli, 
the sweet corn and the cucumber, the ridge 
variety of which our seedsmen have so improved 
that it almost, if not quite, comes up to the 
standard of the hot-house product which is now 
verboten. 

In addition to all this tangible proof of 
what we can do to save imports, quite a con- 
siderable number of people who previously did 
not possess a vegetable garden, and others who 
left them entirely to the jobbing gardener and 
his very conservative ways, have acquired a 
taste for a hobby which is both absorbing and 
satisfying. One can only bore one’s friends 
with accounts of the long straight brassy shot 
which took one on to the brink of the fifth hole, 
or the right and left at the hare and pheasant 
which came off, but the account of one’s success- 
ful growing of cucumbers and sweet corn, if 
proof of it takes a tangible form, is quite a 
different matter. 

* * 
* 

NOTHER and not so pleasing side of this 
movement with the times and ability to 
make the best of things in the garden has been 
demonstrated by our local feather and fauna. 
The blackbird, which has no laudable qualities 
beyond an ability to sing very pleasantly in the 
spring, and in view of his depredations during 
the remainder of the year is probably one of 
the most expensive of our contralto vocalists, 
has learnt that tomatoes are a most excellent 
foodstuff. Previously, as very few of the fruit 
were grown out of doors, he had not made their 
acquaintance, but now he has become fully 
alive to their presence and has discovered that 


they filla gap between the end of the strawberry 
and bush fruit season and the ripening of the 
plums and apples. This means the employment 
of nets, as a pair of blackbirds can deal very 
effectually with the ripe output of at least a 
hundred plants in one morning. Considering 
the size of the tomato this is as good an effort 
as their ability to spoil every sizeable strawberry 
on a bed of 500, a demonstration of which was 
provided for me this year. 

Another feature of the blackbird is his 
ability to burrow under a net. Experts tell me, 
in the superior manner of the expert, that if 
the net is pegged down properly this should not 
occur, and I listen to this with the chastened 
attitude I adopt with experts, and accept the 
implication that I am inefficient and slip-shod 
until I visit the expert’s garden, when the first 
thing I see is three or four blackbirds flying 
up and down inside his net enclosure ! 

* * 
* 

HE rat, which, unlike the blackbird, has not 
one single good quality to mark up on 
his credit side, has unfortunately discovered 
what the closely-wrapped envelope of the corn- 
cob contains. Those gardeners who in the past 
congratulated themselves on having discovered 
a vegetable which no pest attacked are now 
learning that in rat-infested areas sweet corn 
can only be grown inside a wire netting enclo- 
sure; otherwise every cob will be ripped open 
by these indefatigable vermin. Incidentally 
they will also discover that wire netting cannot 
be purchased without a permit, and that a 
permit is not granted for things like sweet corn. 
The only matter for congratulation with corn 
is that, in countries where it is grown exten- 
sively, there is a stalk-boring worm which if 
not checked will destroy the crop by the acre, 
and so far this pest has not put in an appearance 
here. After this rash statement I shall probably 
be informed by several correspondents that I 
am quite wrong, as in their part of the United 

Kingdom the stalk-borer is hard at work. 
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THE YORKSHIRE DALES 


By R. T. LANG 


ARROGATE is an _ excellent 

centre from which to explore 

the Yorkshire dales — Swale- 

dale, Teesdale, Wensleydale 
and Wharfedale, with their tributaries— 
whose clear atmosphere and air of remote- 
ness make them as valuable as the 
Harrogate waters to the tired city brain. 
Taking the main road north to peaceful 
Ripley, turn north-west past the grounds 
of the castle at which the Ingilbys have 
lived for 500 years ; three miles further 
on there comes a foretaste of the joys to 
come, in a lovely view of Nidderdale, 
from which the course of the Nidd is 
followed through successive scenes of 
beauty to Pateley Bridge. After the cob- 
bled one-in-ten descent to the bridge 
there comes a wild journey over Craven 
moor to Greenhow, the scene of Learoyd’s 
story in Rudyard Kipling’s Life’s Handi- 
cap. The lead mines here are claimed to 
be the oldest in England; a native once 
solemnly assured me that they supplied 
the lead for Solomon’s temple! Two 
miles further on are the Stump Cross 
caves, rich in stalactites, after which 
quiet, stone-built Grassington, on the 
fringe of a bare, upland couniry, is just 
missed. 

Ic is a pleasant run past Rylstone, 
the scene of William Wordsworth’s White 
Doe of Rylstone, with its pretty little duck- 
pond, to Skipton, with the dark, dour old 
castle of the Cliffords. The local stone, 
which blackens rapidly, has given Skipton, 

Bradford and other places in the Wesi- ake 

Riding a quite undeserved reputation for WENSLEYDALE FROM BUTTERTUBS PASS 

grime. Nearly four miles further on bear 

away from the main road past the grounds Gray, of The Elegy, stayed ‘‘not without around is a veritable lair of loneliness, nothing 
of Sir Matthew Wilson’s Eshton Hall, for the shuddering, for a quarter of an hour.”’ but wild moors backed by rolling hills. Then 
run up to Malham, on which one gets an From the rugged glory of Malham return down through the treeless vale of Widdale to 
awe-inspiring view of Malham Cove, one of tothe mainroadat Coniston Coldand away with Hawes in Wensleydale, famous for its butter 
the grandest sights in the north. The great it to pleasant little Settle; there turn north up and cheese. A couple of miles brings one to 
amphitheatre, 287 ft. high, stands boldly ahead, Ribblesdale. Penyghent now rules over a  Hardraw Force, a waterfall which seems to 
and many a wise visitor walks up to the cliff picturesque scene, which opens up towards ‘‘snatcha grace beyond the reach of art.’”’ The 
to realise its full grandeur, then up to the tarn Ribblehead. There the Hawes road is followed horseshoe glen is surrounded by cliffs 200tt. 
and round by Gordale Scar, where Thomas till 1,434 ft. is reached at Newby Head; all high, from which the water makes one leap of 
96 ft. 

Now comes,a test of 
driving. The read _ rises 
900 ft. in 2% miles and, 
at one short pitch, the car 
seems to be almost standing 
upon its tail, and one leans 
forward, instinctively, t 
keep the front wheels 
down. Buttertubs Pass will 
be remembered, for the 
scene from the summit 
(1,726 ft.) is inexpressibly 
wild. The hill shelves down, 
on the left, to the valley far 
below, but there is a glorious 
view of Swaledale ahead. 
The first mile of descent 1s 
precipitous and there are 
subsequent sharp turns, but 
at last Muker comes into 
sight and we turn peacefully 
down Swaledale. 

Through scenes of 
gentle radiance the [0a 
follows the course of the 
Swale through Reei!:, whet 
che lead mines existed before 
the Romans came ‘o work 
them, and Grinton, whele 
the Scandinavians had 4 
temple, till the /eybum 
road is joined. The counuy 
has now become richly 
wooded, and there ate 
charming scenes s_ the 
“WHERE THERE IS NO SOUND BUT THE MURMER OF WATER ”— ae ee va 

hick foliage, to Ric , 
AYSGARTH FALLS with its nobly situate: cast 


tS 








Four miles 0 
well-known 

the road for 
off here to the left. 
arrow-like 
see the OF! 
Vy Grandfather's Clock, at the George Inn. 
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f good main road bring you to the 
Scotch Corner, so named because 
Scotland across Bowes Moor goes 
Keep straight ahead, 6n an 
Roman road, to Cliffe, where you can 
ginal clock of .the once-famous song, 
At 


-nowdrop time the woods on the left present a 


gleaming 


Piercebridge, 


Then over the Tees into 


picture. 
one of the 


where there stood 


largest Roman stations in the north. 


Turn 
through 
“sweet, \ 
the hist 
King’s H 

i Charles D 
material 
below it | 
night an 
while, st 
eloquent 
Bernard 
bridge, | 
up the d 
to Cothe 
many S¢ 
the villa 
calves V 
for chur 
known 
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spiders. 
that ‘‘h« 
the legs « 


At | 





an example 
to have been the first day-school in 
England was established here in 1546. The 
master waxed fat on £3 6s. 8d. a year. Cross 


believed 





the river 






eft for 28 miles up lovely Teesdale, 


Gainford and Sir Walter Scott’s 
jodland scenes’’ at Winston, on to 
pile of Barnard Castle. At ‘the 


ad you can see the room which 
ens occupied when he was collecting 
r Nicholas Nickleby; down the street 
Blagroves, where Cromwell spent a 
lrank ‘‘burnt wine’’ (mulled claret), 
iding guard over the river, in an 
tuation, are the romantic ruins of 
Baliol’s castle. Cross the narrow 
iit in 1569, over the Tees, then away 
e through flower-decked Dartington 
tone, famous for its cheese and with 
ic delights around it. A mile beyond 
stands the pedestal of a cross where 
» christened as a mark of contempt 
baptism; it gave rise to the well- 
ving: ‘‘Cotherstone, where they 
ilves, hopple lops and knee-band 
For the unitiated, I may explain 
ple lops’’ is good Yorkshire for tying 
fleas together.) 


smaldkirk, a little further on, stands 
of the rare iron stocks, and what is 


into grey little Middleton, whose 


surrounding fells are one of the only two places 
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BOLTON 


in England where the blue gentian grows. Five 
miles of dale loveliness follow to High Force, 
the most picturesque waterfall in England. 
The Tees leaps 72 ft. in a scene of unsurpassed 
charm. The peaty-brown masses of water drop 
into a black pool, then spring up into white 
foam, with a background of trees and shrubs 
of iridescent green and behind them the far- 
stretching blue hills. 


The return to Barnard Castle can be made 
by way of Middleton and Eggleston along the 
northern bank of the Tees, then through the 
town and down to the Abbey Bridge, where the 
river is crossed for the last time in a marvellous 
scene on either side. To the right are visible 
the ruins of Egliston Abbey, built in 1169, 
where Scott placed the murder of Oswald de 
Wycliffe by Bertram of Risingham, in Rokeby. 
Within the next mile the main road should be 
left and the track (it is passable for either car 
or cycle), followed along the river bank to the 
meeting of the Greta and the Tees, at the Dairy 
Bridge. The scene has been immortalised by 
J. M. W. Turner and Sir Walter Scott, whose 
lines on Greta come instinctively to mind : 


All blushing to her bridal bed, 

Like some shy maid in convent bred; 
While linnet, lark and blackbird gay, 
Sing forth her nuptial roundelay. 


Returning to the main road, just past 
Greta Bridge you come to Thorpe Lodge, once 
the New Inn, where Charles Dickens stayed in 
1838, and, in consequence, sent Wackford 
Squeers and Nicholas Nickleby there for a 
night. So on through Gilling, only a village 
now, but once the capital of the earls of Mercia, 
and past the lovely woodland which surrounds 
Aske Hall, the seat of the Marquess of Zetland, 
into Richmond, the most romantically-situated 
town in England. The Norman castle on its 
great hill throws its protecting shade over the 
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houses clustered around it, while the rocky 
Swale swirls at its foot. This is one of the 
places where King Arthur, Queen Guinevere 
and their court are said to lie sleeping till 
someone awakes them by drawing a sword and 
cutting a garter. Three-quarters of a mile 
distant are the lovely ruins of Easby Abbey, 
founded in 1155, and sheltering under rich 
foliage with the river sparkling below its 
overhanging trees. 


Then up the Swale valley through thick 
woods, now protected by the National Trust, 
and over to Walburn Hall, a fine example of a 
fortified farm-house, going back to 1343, with 
the arrow slits still in the walls. So down to 
Leyburn, the gate of Wensleydale. If possible, 
walk a mile west here to The Shawl, a green 
terrace along the north side of Bolton woods, 
for a magnificent view of the dale. Here is 
the Queen’s Gap, to which Mary Queen of 
Scots came a-hunting, having outstripped all 
her companions, for the six-foot Queen was an 
able horsewoman. A sharp drop past the seat 
of Lord Bolton follows to sweet little Wensley, 
where turn up Wensleydale, the loveliest of all 
the dales. Even John Wesley could add nothing 
more than that it was ‘‘the most beautiful.’’ 
Cross the bridge, originally built, according to 
John Leland, in 1430, then away up past West 
Witton, with lordly Penhill raising its bulk 
to 1,792 ft. on the left. The wonderful views 
continue until Aysgarth is reached, to the 
right of which lies lovely Aysgarth Force. 
The height of the falls is not great ; their 
beauty lies in the surrounding scene of rock 
and wood. I have sat there happily on a 
summer evening, when there is no sound but 
the murmur of water over the stones. 


Aysgarth is said to have got its name 
from being Asgard, the home of the Norse gods, 
who showed excellent taste if this is so. The 
run to Bainbridge is very beautiful, culminating 
in delightful views from 
the bridge. Return from 
here to Aysgarth, just be- 
yond which turn south for 
an exquisite run over to 
Wharfedale. The first part 
passes through Bishopdale, 
an entrancing journey, where 
ash and sycamore cluster 
around the farms; after 
this the scene grows wilder 
to the summit of 1,392 ft. 
The descent through Cray 
is mostly one-in-eight, but 
. after that the road is 
easy, through quiet little 
Buckden, with its pretty 
waterfalls, sheltering under 
Buckden Pike (2,302 ft.). 
Edging between the hills, 
the road continues through 
old-fashioned, maypole- 
endowed Kettlewell, then 
under the lee of Kilnsey 
Crag, looking as if it must 
fall upon the puny traveller. 
It is a relic of the cliffs 
which were washed by the 
great inland sea that covered 
most of Yorkshire in the 
primeval ages. There is a 
magnificent view over the 
vale for anyone who will 
climb to the top. 

A region of isolated 
homesteads and tiny ham- 
lets leads to picturesque old 
Burnsall, a green and 
pleasant oasis among the 
hills. Beyond it is grim 
Barden Tower, founded by 
the ‘‘shepherd lord’’ 
Clifford; the name is said 
to be a relic of the boars’ 
dens which abounded here 
long ago. Less than a mile 
further The Strid lies on 
the left, where the Wharfe 
pushes through its narrow 
chasm. Wordsworth’s story 
of the “‘boy of Egremont,”’ 
who was drowned here, was, 
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like so many of his tales, quite legendary. 
Professor Hamilton Thompson has pointed out 
that the boy was living years afterwards. 

A fountain a little further on commemorates 
the brutal murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish 
in Dublin, in 1882; then comes BoJton Priory, in 
one of the most beautiful situations in England, 
The Wharfe curves round the open meadows; 
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A FORTIFIED MANOR-HOUSE—WALBURN HALL 


(Left) 


well-inhabited, but with high crags at distance, 
that border the green country on either hand; 
through the midst of it, deep, clear, full to the 
brink, and of no inconsiderable breadth, runs 
in long windings the river.’’ It is still a good 
description. Then through Ilkley and Burley, 
two deservedly popular holiday resorts, to busy 
Otley, still answering Gray’s description of it 


BLAGROVE HOUSE, BARNARD CASTLE 


as ‘‘a large airy town.’’ At Pool t 
cross the Wharfe for a pleasant, eas) 
back to Harrogate. The round o! 
will have given the reader, I think 
clear vision of one of the lovelie: 
England, in its combination of 

furrow, hill and dale, beautiful 

romantic towns and villages. 
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across it are the delicious woods and the great 
purple cliff which J. M. W. Turner painted. Again, Words- 
worth displayed his legendary lore here. The Claphams 
and Mauleverers do not stand “face by face and hand by 
hand’’ in the vault, over which the organ has now been 
placed to stop the peering of inquisitive visitors. There 
are delightful rambles through the woods; the stepping- 
stones across the river to them, 56 in all, are the longest 
in England. So on past Bolton Hall, a seat of the Duke 
of Devonshire, to the main road at Addingham. 

From here it is a placid, charming run by the side ot 
the now stately Wharfe; the poet Thomas Gray described 
this as ‘‘ Whordale, well-wooded, well-cultivated and 








KILNSEY CRAG, RELIC OF CLIFFS WASHED BY 
A PRIMEVAL INLAND SEA 


THE CASTLE AND RIVER SWALE AT RICHMON,) 


“The most romantically-situated town in England” 
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THE WORK OF THE HAND TANNER 


Written and Illustrated by NORMAN WYMER 





.CING THE BARK IN THE 
-RINDING MACHINE 


2RE are still a few old-style hand 
ineries working. Some still ‘do a 
\d business, others are fighting 
iat is obviously a losing battle 
nce and the machine. It takes five 
ike a skilled tanner and the work of 
these hi craftsmen is yet regarded as the 
best. Ti xr leather is more durable and more 
pliable nd is thus favoured by skilled 
leather vorkers for hand-sewn articles of good 
quality. The war is giving many of these 
tanneries a temporary revival owing to the 
demand for huge quantities of leather for 
Army boots and other Service needs. 

Tanning can be divided, roughly, into two 
categories —heavy-leather workers and light— 
some tanneries dealing in the stiffer cow or 
horse hides for boot soles and heavy saddlery, 
the others handling the lighter sheep skins for 
more delicate leather work. 


TANYARD IN ‘*“DOMESDAY ”’ 


An interesting heavy-type tannery is to be 
found in Chichester, where hides have been 
tanned since records began. Mr. E. E. Harrison, 
who now runs the tannery, told me that there 
ismention of a Chichester tanyard in Domesday, 
while there are records to prove that his own 
yard has been working since 1641. It may even 
be on the site of the Domesday yard. 

Bark for tanning is stripped from the oak 
trees when the sap rises in April or May, and 
is then placed into an ancient-looking grinding 
machine (Fig. 1), where slow revolving wheels 
crush it into small pieces, the tan later being 
extracted by soaking the bark for days in pits 
of cold water. The liquid is pumped up from 
the pits into the tan baths as required. 

It takes anything up to a year to tan a 


against 
years t 


4— © LING—REMOVAL OF THE 
SURFACE FATS 
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2.—PILE OF SKINS DRAWN FROM 
THE LIME BATH 


hide. After being roughly cleaned, the hides 
are placed in lime baths for about a fortnight 
to loosen the hair and fill up the pores of the 
skin in order to prevent shrinkage. As each 
is finished, it is ‘‘drawn”’ from the bath by two 
men carrying poles with special hooks on the 
end, the weight and the slippery sufface making 
it impossible to remove them in any other way. 


SAVING WOOL 


Suspending one end of the hide on their 
hooks, they walk the lengths of the baths, 
drawing the hide between them. The drawn 
skins are placed in a pile at the end of the baths 
(Fig. 2) ready to be “‘unhaired”’ on a scraping 
machine (Fig. 3). In the case of sheep skins, 
where the wool is valuable, the work is done by 
hand. Such skins are given a less drastic type 
of liming, and the wool is plucked out. 

Next comes one of the most skilled parts 
of the craft—scudding (Fig. 4). Placing his 
hide over a kind of sloping horse and using a 
long curved blade, the craftsman stands behind 
the horse, and, leaning downwards over it, 
removes the surface fats from the grain of the 
hide. The greatest care is necessary, for a false 
stroke will damage the hide and lower its value. 

The skins are then “‘rounded”’ (Fig. 5). 
Although this stage, comprising the cutting 
away of the edges with a sharp knife, appears 
simple, it is highly skilled, for the craftsman 
must be able to gauge accurately the amount 
to cut. 

After a thorough washing, when all traces 
of lime must be removed, the actual tanning 
starts, although in some tanneries the hides 
are first split where thinner skins are needed, 
as in the case of making chamois leather or 
parchment from sheep skins. This is usually 


5.—“* ROUNDING ”—-THE CUTTING 
AWAY OF THE EDGES 


3.—THE PROCESS OF “ UNHAIRING ” 
THE HIDES 


done by machinery now, but there are still 
some craftsmen who do it by hand with a 
sharp knife. 

The hides are now placed into a succession 
of baths. One edge of the leather is fastened to 
a stout wooden slat, both ends of which overlap 
the sides of the bath. In this way numerous 
skins can be suspended full length in a bath at 
the same time. Each day the leather is moved 
up into a bath containing a slightly stronger 
solution, thus facilitating penetration of the 
tan liquor. It takes weeks before this process 
is completed. Afterwards the hides are placed 
in an enormous wooden drum, and revolved in 
a mild dressing solution as a safeguard against 
oxidisation. 


A 10-TON PRESSURE 


Then comes the oiling by hand (Fig. 6), 
a process which has never varied through the 
centuries. 

The skins are then hung to dry in airy 
rooms in readiness for rolling. Until quite 
recently the rolling was done by hand, but 
machine rollers have now been substituted in 
even quite small tanneries, because of the extra 
weight which it is possible to exert. The 
heavier the roller, the more solid the leather 
and the better the surface. Mr. Harrison tells 
me that the machine in his Chichester tannery 
is capable of a pressure of 10 tons. It would 
take a giant, indeed, to push a roller of that 
weight ! 

The art of oiling and rolling lies in 
trying to keep the leather as flat and even as 
possible throughout, for the flatter the leather 
the easier will be the task of the saddler, the 
cobbler, or other craftsman who will eventually 
work it. 





6.—AN AGE-OLD PROCESS— 
HAND OILING 
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THE MODERN TOPOGRAPHER 


GALLERY 


THE THIRD 


T was the enthusiastic interest in landscape and 

medieval antiquities, that are called the Romantic 

and Picturesque “‘movements” of the late eigh- 

teenth century, which begot the great Early 
English Water-colour school. Patrons took or sent 
artists to record the subjects they selected (Payne 
Knight took Cozens, Dawson Turner sent Cotman, 
enterprising publishers such as Ackermann com- 
missioned men like Farrington, Malton, Rowlandson 
and Pugin); or the artists toured as free-lances to cater 
for an intelligent public’s known requirements. But 
while their subjects were clearly defined, and they were 
expected to observe them accurately, wide latitude was 
allowed them by an age that understood their art as 
wellas the Italianand Dutch masters. The Early Water- 
colour School, beginning in pure topography with a 
marked literary bias, developed the current esthetic 


“RECORDING BRITAIN ”’ 


1943 


EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL 


THOMAS HENNELL. CUXTON VALLEY, KENT 
(Left) BARBARA JONES. SAVAGE’S YARD, KING’S LYNN 


Where roundabouts were invented and are still made 


faiths through its own medium. Turner’s development is typical, from the meticulous 
detail of his early drawings to his pure colour impressionism which was still, fundament- 
ally, a topographer’s shorthand notes. 


The Recording Britain Scheme, fathered by the Pilgrim Trust, has shown in its two 
previous ‘exhibitions how contemporary water-colour artists will react to a revival of 
the healthy tradition of patronage, with its insistence on topographical subject matter. 
This third and concluding collection at the National Gallery further supports the belief 
that the Trust’s enlightened undertaking has, in fact, re-established this great national 
art, in which England is first and foremost yet which, perhaps because of its very native- 
ness, is too often overlooked in Press notices and art criticisms. One reason, however, 
for water-colour’s eclipse from public attention has undoubtedly been a certain sameness, 
a contentment with superb technique and picturesque subject matter. Like other arts, 
it must move with the intellectual temper of the times to live. 

In these Recording Britain exhibitions, on the other hand, we have witnessed the 
same process that produced Turner and Girtin and de Wint: the crystallisation of the 
zsthetic impulses of our times on the basis of a healthy and imaginative interest in 
scenery and antiquities. But they have also shown that a new type of scenery, and 

somewhat different ‘‘antiquities,’’ tend to strike 
the spark which does the crystallising of theory, 
technique, and feeling. Some of the artists have 
obviously reacted to the stimulus of the Scheme 
less vigorously than others; a few of them seem 
oblivious to their patron’s primary request for 
accurate information. 

In this third exhibition there is a remark- 
able group. They seem to be the younger 
artists—in whom a definite style and outlook 
can be clearly seen. It is not too much to say 
that, in them, the Scheme has discovered, of 
helped to produce, a new school of water-colour 
painters. As in the original school, there is 4 
close relationship of subject and treatment, 
play of light and colour corresponding to the 
play of the imagination about the subject 
depicted (then, a ruined abbey; now, a Welsh 
chapel, or Regency house, or a Georgian folly.) 
Where the early water-colourists were drawn 
to scenes of departed Roman or medieval 
grandeur, these young artists tend to react to 
the grotesque or pathetic contrast bet. een the 
intention and present use of a place, or, nostal- 
gically, to some scene of traditional but not 
necessarily elegant peace. It is the essence of 
the art that the peculiarity of the contrast 
should be carefully stated—an extreme ‘nstance 
is Barbara Jones’s Savage’s Yard, King's Lym, 
enchanting in colour, with its note: ‘Where 


(Left) JOHN PIPER. GREAT COX WELL 
BARN 
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A, ». HARTRICK. GALLERY, BISHOPS CLEEVE CHURCH, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


(Rivit) G. W. HOOPER. CLAYTON TOMB, BLETCHINGLEY 





Mr. Savave invented Roundabouts, first worked by hand 
then by: eam, in the mid 19th century, and where they 
are still :ade.’’ In Kenneth Rowntree’s The Livermore 
Gravesto!':s, Barnston, near Dunmow, the four stones 
with their epitaphs form, with the background, a grand 
simple design. But sometimes he seems carried away 
by quaintly worded notice-board or nice old lettering 
into reproducing that as a picture. This is surely to 
follow surrealism dangerously near to bathos. Mr. 
Piper’s art is influenced by a surrealist interest in odd 


* contrasts and intellectual processes; but he is a great 
- water-colourist, in the Cotman tradition, and a bold : 

and sensitive designer, besides being a good antiquary. ; .* es sy 
wo This fusion of knowledge and feeling cannot but enrich | re on yar Sa) 
Of painting, as in his grand drawing of Great Coxwell aaa 4 pARE. 
‘er, Barn. G. W. Hooper’s Clayton Tomb, Bletchingley is in vert sei ttt « air? trcerutas meee 
lief HH the same category, and some first-rate drawings of , anaes ' ; So daa No 3.4 
nal Tunbridge Wells buildings show him a splendid water- . AD AF : 


ve @® colourist as well. In Phyllis Ginger, and Clifford and 
ret, Rosemary Ellis, Cheltenham and Bath have found 
mS, sympathetic topographers with the right mannered skill. 
rts, Thomas Hennell’s country craftsmen and landscapes 

have profound feeling but are doubtfully to the point in 
the thisexhibition, Of the more traditional portrayers of 


® 











a iyikl ih 

the scenes, who tend to accept them at their face value, AN All! 
in @ Charles Knight (Sussex) is an unsurpassed technician 
and @ in the Cotman manner, exquisitely sensitive to the con- KE 7 " NE 
‘ike tours of the Downs and the texture of old walls; Louise NNETH ROWNTREE. THE LIVERMORE GRAVESTONES, 
ty, @ Pullar has done some useful recording in the area of BARNSTON 
ave Suffolk, round Iken and Orford, cleared recently for 
me @% military training; Mildred Eldridge and Frances 
em @@ MacDonald show insight into Welsh life and scenes; A. , 
for 5. Hartrick, O. H. Bissell, and R. T. Cowern contribute 

excellent records. Curius CRowE. 
rk- 
A AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
gil OLD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
our A announced in our issue of August 13, we offer 
sa prizes of Ten Guineas, Five Guineas, and three of 
"nt, One Guinea (and half a guinea for any others used) 


” for the most interesting old photographs submitted for 
“ reproduction. 


ly.) _ They must be confined roughly to the Victorian 
wn Period. They will be judged first and foremost as 
val J 'ords of social interest : the photographer’s skill is a 
to JB Secondary consideration. Thus pictures of groups of 
the J People will be preferred to single portraits, and if the 
tal: MB eroups are doing something other than merely posing 
not Hs much 1) better. Prints will be returned if stamps 





e are enclos»' Albums may be submitted if the alterna- 
nce lve is cutting them up, but to save time and labour the 
mn, — (ld indicate which prints they consider the 
st, 
ere 
The competition will close at the end of September. 





LL Bic Ph iographs should be addressed to the Editor, 
! — Y J ls, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
ondon, Vi.C, BARBARA JONES. RUSTIC PORCHES AT CANFORD MANOR 
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CHURCHILL CLUB 


Ashburnham House, Westminster 
By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


The earliest Parliaments and the nucleus of the British Museum are associated 
with this famous house, attributed to Inigo Jones, now furnished as a U.S.A. 
and Dominions Services Club 


HE opening of the Churchill Club, 
for allranks of the United States and 
Dominion forces, has brought a very 
happy idea to fruition in Ashburn- 
ham House, Westminster. Most Englishmen 
feel that they are able to do little for our 
overseas kinsmen in the way of hospitality, 
or showing them—as so many long to see— 
our traditional way of life and our historic 
English homes. Houses are closed, their 
art treasures stored, rationing and restric- 
tions of every kind combine, if not to close 
doors which would otherwise be open wide, 
then to leave little within which we should 
choose visitors to take back with them as 
typical of traditional England. 
It is to some extent to remedy this state 
of affairs that the Churchill Club was founded. 
It may be said that the idea originated 


with Sir Edward Grigg, with the warm 
support of the Prime Minister and energetic 
co-operation of Lord Portal and Mr. Brendan 
Bracken. The Westminster Fund, which 
owns the club, is controlled by a Board of 
Trustees including the Rt. Hon. Reginald 
McKenna, Chairman of the Midland Bank, 
and Mr. Colin Campbell, Chairman of the 
National Provincial Bank, the Treasurers 
being Mr. Sadd and Mr. Wallace. With the 
co-operation of the Governors of Westminster 
School it was possible to obtain the ideal 
premises for the Club, standing in the 
shadow of Westminster Abbey. Nowhere in 
London, it can be said with entire truth, is 
there a building better suited to the purpose 
than Ashburnham House; an architectural 
gem representative of “the finest period 
of English decoration and design, and 


2. FROM THE FOOT OF THE STAIRCASE, LOOKING UP TO THE DOME 
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1—THE ABBEY FROM THE LIBRARY 
WINDOW 


surrounded by monuments sacred to the 
English-speaking peoples—the earliest Parlia- 
ments met in what is now the garden at 
the back of the house. Nor is there lack of 
memorials to London’s recent ordeals. The 
fact that Ashburnham House (itself un- 
scathed) is available is due to the evacuation 
of Westminster School, founded by Queen 
Elizabeth; and immediately adjoining the 
house is the roofless shell of the Upper 
School, originally the dormitory of the 
Westminster Monks. The destruction of the 
15th-century hammer-beam roof has tem 
porarily revealed a glorious view of the Abbey, 
invisible for 500 years. The hall, open to the 
sky and to this majestic setting, is to be 
used for concerts. . 

The redecoration and refurnishing of the 
house for its new purpose inc dentally 
enables the beautiful rooms to be seen 
better advantage than ever before. > 
Kenneth Clarke and Mr. Holland Ma‘tin have 
assembled, on loan from various sources, 
appropriate paintings which, with t! = period 
furniture, carpets and all light ‘fittings, 
lent by Mr. Lionel Levy, restor to the 
old building its long-lost charac er of 4 
private home. 

Ashburnham House, 
William Ashburnham, the friend o° Samuel 
Pepys, who secured a lease of the  -te from 
the Dean and Chapter in 1662, s ands ™ 
the north side of Little Dean’s Yarl- 
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Amon he most 


dramatic of staircase 
composit as ; probably 
designe’ by Inigo 
Jones and erected 


postliumously 


iormally the Westminster School yard. It 
embodies portions of the 15th-century Prior’s 
House, which consisted of a_ hall, chapel, 
kitchen, parlour and two bedchambers. A 
good deal of the north wall of this house, 


Including 
doorway: 
entrance 
kitchen 
room ay 
period 
1540-5( 
the De 
private 
largely 
Chance 


some 15th-century windows and 
can still be seen in the existing 
hall, and portions of the Prior’s 
rm an interesting feature of the 
ining to the left. For the brief 
‘n Westminster was a Bishopric 
he house became the residence of 
It subsequently passed into 
ids and appears to have been 
ilt in 1596 by Sir John Fortescue, 
- of the Exchequer to Queen 
Elizabs Jf this Tudor house nothing now 
‘main’ except a carved stone fireplace and 

Part of -he p ving of the forecourt. 
Ai vat late this house was replaced by 


the present one has never been satisfactorily 
determined. Persistent,tradition has assigned 
its design to Inigo Jones. From him alone 
can have emanated the exquisite classical 
detail displayed, and the imaginative scope 
révealed by the design of the staircase. But 
he died, proscribed as a Royalist, in 1652, 
and the preceding decade of civil war and 
revolution was unpropitious for the building 
of such a house as this, within a few yards 
of Parliament, by the King’s architect. The 
more probable alternative is that his pupil 
and son-in-law, John Webb, was the architect 
during the later years of the Commonwealth, 
or soon after the Restoration in 1660. If 
the latter, then William Ashburnham was 
his client. In 1730 the then Lord Ashburnham 
(there have been Ashburnhams at Ashburn- 
ham, near Hastings, since before the Battle) 
leased the house to the Crown for housing the 
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King’s and Cotton Libraries—the nucleus of 
the British Museum. So Ashburnham House 
may be said to have been the first home of 
that institution as well as of Parliament. A 
serious fire occurred in the next year, which 
destroyed or damaged many precious manu- 
scripts in the adjoining building, but for- 
tunately did not seriously affect the house. 
Subsequently this was divided into two 
separate Canon’s residences until in 1882 
both houses were purchased by the School. 
The eastern half, then in a dilapidated 
state, was pulled down and replaced by an 
ugly block of class-rooms, but the west half, 
the present Ashburnham House, remained 
little altered, except for the raising and 
alteration of the upper floor by one of the 
Canons, which spoilt the elevations. The 
first floor became the School Library, while 
the whole ground floor became one of the 
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The centre of the ceiling originally had an upper dome 


similar to the staircase 


Day-boy Houses. In 1930 the generosity of 
an Old Westminster enabled the bold decision 
to be taken of completing the original plan 
of the house by adding a wing at the west end 
of the front to balance that at the east. This 
was entrusted to Mr. A. L. N. Russell, who 
both in the colour of his brickwork and the 
character of the internal design, contrived 
cleverly to blend old and new. 

The unique feature of the house is its 
beautiful staircase (Figs. 2 and 3), familiar 








6.—FROM STAIRCASE TO ANTE-ROOM 


to all students of English Renaissance 
architecture. It is like no other staircase, 
before or since, in the originality of its plan. 
Within the modest dimensions of a London 
house the designer has created something 
that, by its subtle proportioning and dramatic 
handling of the classical theme, can stand 
comparison with the most majestic staircases 
of the European Renaissance and Baroque 
periods. It shows strong traces of the in- 
fluence of Rubens in the arts; great skill 
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5.—BUST OF 
THE 


CHARLES I IN 
ANTE-ROOM 


and imagination went to its design, and 
knowledge of baroque palace and _ stage 
architecture. The double ceiling, in which 
an oval gap carries a gallery and groups of 
columns supporting an upper dome, is a 
device often seen in the decorative paintings 
of the period (in which gods and cupids 
appear through such gaps), but rarely found 
translated into substance. A small version, 
authentically by Inigo Jones, survives amid 
much later alterations at, The Grange, 

















7.—THE ANTE-ROOM, LOOKING TOWARDS 
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\lresford. The free-standing Ionic column 
at the head of the uppermost flight is 
another dramatic feature which, owing 
to the irregular plan of _the staircase, 
enters into a variety of striking composi- 
tions. The secret 1s that the staircase is 
carried round an L-shaped space, definable 
as two parallel oblongs of which the smaller 
is half the «wea of the larger. The two short 
lower flights, at right angles, fit beside the 
two long «pper ones also at right angles to 
each other, so that the bottom flight and the 
top landin: are outside the area covered by 
the dome It is difficult to decide whether 
this arrau ement was due to inspired in- 
genuity 1 king use of an irregular shape, or 
whether t!° plan of the rooms was fitted to 
this prec. celved mathematical ratio for the 
staircase. Jnly unimportant closets occupy 
the result ot angle which prevents the stair- 
case plan cing a square. 

proportioning of the design, 
is graded to emphasise the 
of size—the steps are shallow, the 
low, the columns and gallery of 
iome on a reduced scale. Yet with 
ibtlety and sureness, there are 
es in execution. For example, the 
ind plinths of the upper order 
ly set over the divisions of the 
panelling »elow them. These slips in execu- 
tion support the theory that the design was 
Inigo Jones’s (who but he could have 
conceived it in England at that period’), but 
executed by a disciple after his death. 


The doors at the head give (Fig. 6) 
into the library probably designed as a 
bedroom with its alcove; and to an ante- 
room (Fig. 7), the arch of its main door filled 
with exquisite contemporary pierced carving 
of the kind derived from Holland. The lateral 
doorways, of a noble simplicity characteristic 
of Inigo Jones, form a continuous vista across 
the front. In the small room to the west 
has been set an interesting bust of Charles I 
(Fig.'5), lent by Mr. Levy, resting on an Adam 
base from Lansdowne House. The bust is 
appropriate here, not only as a link with Inigo 
Jones (it was. from the Banquetting] House 
in Whitehall that the King stepped to his 
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8.—WAR-TIME VIEW OF THE ABBEY 


From the roofless “‘ School ”—once Westminster Monks’ dormitory 


execution), but because Westminster School 
was the only institution of its kind that con- 
tinued to offer prayers for the King through- 


9.—THE FORECOURT IN LITTLE DEAN'S YARD 


the Civil War and Commonwealth. 
The drawing-room itself, appropriately 
furnished, its four windows curtained, and 
hung with historical portraits, has never 
looked so well. Its ceiling, slightly coved, 
follows the pattern introduced by Inigo 
Jones, with a moulded wreath round the 
central compartment. Originally the space 
so enclosed rose into the floor above as an 
upper dome with another wreath of flowers 
round it, the whole similar to the staircase 
ceiling. This was destroyed by one of the 
Canons in 1821, when the top storey of the 
house was raised to improve the accommo- 
dation. The doorways have a boldly carved 
frame of laurel leaves, and the doors them- 
selves are the original double doors, of three 
panels each, joined together; both features 
typical of the 17th-century mode. 

The rooms at the back house the shelves 
of the School Library, now furnished with 
modern books with special .reference to 
history, political ideas, literature and the 
arts, presented by the Publishers’ Association. 
The windows command an unfamiliar view 
of the south side of the Abbey seen above a 
beautiful little secret garden occupying part 
of the site of the monks’ refectory. The 
north wall of this remains, the lower 
half with an arcade of Norman arches. 
In early times the House of Commons met 
in this Refectory as often as in the Chapter 
House. Its flowered lawn, now ringed by 
the old grey walls, with the Abbey buttresses 
soaring over them, is indeed sacred to all 
who share the traditions and rights long ago 
forged on this spot, the defence of which 
has called the English-speaking peoples 
together. 


out 
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THE PRICE OF PLANNING 


PROS AND CONS OF STANDARDISATION = 


F there is one characteristic ingrained in 

the average Britisher more than another, 

it is that he likes to do things in his own 

way, without being bossed by anybody. 
Dictators in the past, who have attempted to 
mould him into a stereotyped pattern, have had 
a comparatively short term of authority 

We are not likely to appoint an English 
counterpart of Adolf Hitler in the near future; 
but that an attempt will be made to standardise 
both social services and the individuals who use 
them in post-war days is inevitable. 

It will not be made by any one dictator. 
It will—if people stand it—be carried out by an 
army of conscientious, intelligent bureaucrats, 
at the behest of a Coalition Government. 

The thing is neither as absurd, nor even 
as undesirable, as it may sound. Freedom means 
not only freedom to act as one likes. It can also 
mean freedom to starve. It can mean freedom 
to die, through ineffective health measures. It 
can mean freedom to go without education. 
Unrestricted freedom in any modern com- 
munity is obviously impossible. 

The point is just how far is the restriction 
of freedom to be imposed, in order to obtain 
for each member of the community the essen- 
tials of the good life ? 


WHAT KIND OF COUNTRY? 

Reformers agitating for the Beveridge, 
Scott, Uthwatt, Barlow, Tomlinson and other 
recent Parliamentary reports, must face up to 
the prospect of the kind of country, particularly 
the kind of person living in it, which planning 
legislation of this type will inevitably produce. 

Social security means the loss of that 
individual liberty which in the past has resulted 
in the weak to the wall, and the devil take 
the hindermost. Moreover, even the volume 
of legislation required to implement it will be 
so diverse as to be quite beyond the effective 
control of 615 Members of Parliament demo- 
cratically elected. 

Such legislation must of necessity be dele- 
gated to a comparatively small executive, with 
a staff of civil servants to carry out their orders. 
Not only must Democracy, as the price of 
security, be prepared to forgo much of its 
liberty. It must also be prepared to forgo 
largely the right to interfere with its own 
administrative machinery, if that machinery is 
to run smoothly, with a consequential loss over 
a period even of an active interest in its own 


affairs, and a further approximation to the robot 
type of mentality. 

That is the price of security. I am not 
arguing against this modern tendency to plan our 
lives; but it is impossible to have both unre- 
stricted freedom and adequate national planning. 


SECURITY MUST BE PAID FOR 


People seldom resent planning involving 
compulsion for others. They are quick to resent 
it, when it applies to themselves. ‘‘ We demand,” 
say the representatives of the workers, 
“security for all.’’ It can be guaranteed, but 
it means—whether the worker will or no—that 
so much per week will be deducted from his 
wages, regardless of the fact that he would on 
many occasions prefer to devote that money 
to other purposes. 

Moreover, the New World that the plan- 
ners will create is bound to be more or less 
standardised The way to cheap, economic 
goods and services is inevitably by mass pro- 
duction. There is a certain best method in the 
manufacture of everything. That applies to 
houses, roads, schools, towns, to every service 
in the country. 

If maximum efficiency, comfort and 
security be the goal toward which we plan, then 
standardisation of the various units making 
for that end is inevitable. It is suggested (for 
example) that new towns shall be divided into 
“neighbourhood units’ of about 10,000 each, 
with certain minimum services—a school, a 
community hall, a health clinic, etc. These 
“neighbourhood units”? in groups of five or 
six are to form a “‘suburban unit’’ with more 
extensive services—parks, swimming baths, 
etc., and in large cities, the district headquarters 
of the local authority. The suburban centres 
would collectively form the ‘central unit”’ 
providing amenities not found in the suburbs— 
a civic theatre, a central library, the municipal 
buildings, etc. 

That is the suggested lay-out of a modern 
town. It is, in the opinion of experts, the best 
lay-out that can be devised. If, however, it is 
generally adopted, we may—as far as our built- 
up areas are concerned—expect to see it repro- 
duced all over the country. 

Is there any real objection to that? If so, 
is the objection greater or less than the advan- 
tages to be derived? Certain it is that we cannot 
have these communal advantages without 
standardising communal services. 
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THE TYPICAL TOWN HOUSE OF THE LIBERAL-MINDED EIGHTEENTH CENTURY WAS, 
WITH INDIVIDUAL VARIATIONS, THAT STANDARDISED FOR THE REBUILDING OF 
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By NORMAN TIPTAFT 


During the war, British Restaurants and 
war-time nurseries (to mention only two it 
public services) have thoroughly justifieq thes 
establishment. In private enterprise indi 
vidual variations that make production Jes 
efficient have been reduced, and in lany Cases 
abolished. Clothing and furnitur are tw 
outstanding examples. There will b. 2 definite 
tendency to continue the same metho ’; after the 
war. 

It is obvious that communa 
cheaper and more efficient than the 
in thousands of households of indiy 
It is obvious that one nurse in 
nursery can handle four infants 
four individual mothers can in their 
It is obvious that less variety in 
furniture makes production of th 
varieties cheaper and easier. 

We can have cheaper food, fe 
troubles, better furniture and cloth 
costs. To secure these things, we 
times do without the individual dis . 
sacrifice the personal attention w: 
children to have, wear a suit or b 
of exactly the same design as th 
thousands, possibly hundreds of t 
our fellow citizens. 


COUNTRY MAY LOSE ITS 


The England of the future, if sve adopt 
the slogan of ‘‘safety first’? as our national 
motto, will be supplied by univeisal: mass 
production with social amenities, labour-saving 
devices, standards of comfort, modern homes 
and all the other things considered to be desir- 
able. 

What applies to the towns must in greater 
or less degree appl to the country. The towns- 
man has already accepted a certain amount of 
standardisation, particularly in the big muni- 
cipal housing estates. The countryman has not 
had nearly as much standardisation, and conse- 
quently not so many advantages. 

To-day, the shortage of domestic help is 
hitting the country housewife far more than her 
sister in the towns, owing to the fact that the 
country is, in many cases, behind the town in 
ordinary domestic household conveniences. 
Hot and cold running water at least is laid on 
in the majority of town houses. It certainly is 
not as plentiful in the country. Electric and 
gas appliances for cooking and _ heating are 
general in the towns. In the country not nearly 
as much so. The amount of house- 
work in the average small country 
home, owing to lack of these amen 
ties, is obviously greater than in the 
town. 

On balance, country people are 
probably healthier than townspeople, 
but the average of social conveniences 
is not as good. To-day the country- 
man (and particularly the country- 
woman) is asking quite naturally 
why, just because he (or she) lives 
in the country, they should have 
fewer social amenities than the 
townspeople. 

The old picturesque country 
cottage with roses round the door 
is often insanitary and uncomfortable 
inside. If the countryside’s housing 
programme is even to a proximate 
to that envisaged for ©. tow!s, 
standardisation and mass »roductio! 
are the only things tha‘ can do it 
efficiently. 

The whole tendency 
planning is on a utility 
may be in adopting tha 
country will gain much 0 
it is possible that in th 
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LONDON {AFTER THE GREAT FIRE 


Middleton Square, Clerkenwell. 


(W. C. Mylne, Architect, c. 1825) 


will also lose its soul. 

Before, therefore, v2 set 
to build the New ‘Je usalem . 
England’s green and pl sant “ 
on mass’ production line , it on 
be as well to consider ver’ carefu!y 
toward what end we bu. ‘d. 
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SIMPLE IRRIGATION FOR SILAGE-MAKING 


By A CORRESPONDENT 


‘G WATER FROM THE AVON INTO A TRENCH AT RIGHT ANGLES TO THE FALL OF THE FIELD 


= very dry weather which we have 
perienced this summer, together 
th the great shortage of keep which 
yw exists in most parts of the 
ends special interest to Captain 
mford’s method of silage-making 
he artificial flooding of meadow 


country 
J. R. 
through 
land. 
Captain Bomford farms close to Evesham, 
in Worcestershire, and is a strong believer in 
the virtues of silage, of which he makes several 
hundred tons a year. He has developed a 
system of ensilage the strong points of which 
are: itrigation; economical cutting, loading 
and transport ; and the use of 
the pit silo, Attention to these 
points, he declares, makes silage 
a competitive home-grown crop 
which ought to be more fully 
utilised. 
Perhaps the irrigation prac- 
tied at Spring Hill is the most 
interesting part of Captain Bom- 
ford’s system. He has a number 
of meadows lying alongside the 
River Avon, each with a slight 
slope away from the river. He 
ploughs out a main irrigation 
trench at right angles to the fall 
of the field, and then pumps into 
this trench from 30,000 to 50,000 
gallons of river water per hour. 
To accomplish this he uses a 7-in. 
bore centrifugal pump operated 
by a tractor or Diesel engine, 
which runs day and night. 
Contrary to what one would 
expect, the water is not allowed 
to overflow the trench and run 
over the surface of the meadow ; 
itis pumped sufficiently fast to 
keep the trench ‘full, but it seeps 


M IN} AND HOISTING IN 


ONE OPERATION. 


into the subsoil, finds its way underground, and 
then gradually finds its way to the surface. 
This irrigation is always combined with an 
application of 2 cwt. per acre of nitro-chalk, 
and the result is a tremendous growth of 
luxuriant grass in even the driest season. 
Captain Bomford expects to have a crop of 
about 8-10 tons per acre of grass ready to be 
made into silage. 

The cost of the irrigation, according to the 
Spring Hill figures, does not exceed 10s. per 
acre, or ls. 8d. per ton on a 6-ton silage crop. 
Assuming that on ordinary pastures it is possible 
to get 5 tons of grass, Captain Bomford esti- 


EXAMINING 
SILAGE 


(Right) A GRASS 


A NEWLY-OPENED PIT OF 


mates that there is a balance in favour of 
irrigation of more than £9 per acre and that in 
a dry season this balance may rise to £12 per 
acre. This is taking into account the extra hay 
obtained from the. meadow through irrigation, 
for it is only the aftermath which is used for 
silage. 

To cut and transport these heavy crops 
of grass a “‘Cutlift’’ outfit, or the new Hosier 
grass pick-up behind an ordinary mower, is 
used. This latter implement is comparatively 
cheap, and greatly simplifies silage-making. 
Without some form of mechanical loader silage- 
making is extremely hard work. 

Another interesting 
about Captain Bomford’s silage 
is that it is all made in “holes 
in the ground,” or pit silos. These 
are excavated by machine at a 
very low cost. Most War Agri- 
cultural Committees have simple 
excavators capable of doing the 
work. Each pit is drained with 
tiles; and great success has been 
achieved in pits constructed both 
in gravelly and in heavy clay soils. 
When the pit has been filled, soil 
is carted back over the top of 
the dome-shaped mass of green 
material, which is first of all 
covered with a layer of straw. 

By the use of pits and a 
covering layer of straw, the 
wastage of silage at sides and top 
has been reduced to practically 
nothing. Those familiar with the 
loss of material in the average 
tower silo may find it difficult to 
believe this, but itis true; Captain 
Bomford has kept silage in pits 
for two years without signs of 
deterioration. 


thing 


PICK-UP BEHIND AN ORDINARY MOWER 
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HALCYON DAYS AMONG RARE BUTTERFLIES 


By 


THOUGHT BEFORE THE 
LARGE BLUE THRIVES IN 


HERE is a certain aura of romance 
surrounding our rarer butterflies : the 
very names of some of them, the 
Camberwell beauty, the Queen of 

Spain fritillary, and the Bath white, excite the 
imagination and bring memories of hz ppier 
days when we could voyage to Scandinavia and 
wander about the Continent seeing these 
extreme British rarities in their native haunts. 

I have seen flocks of Camberwell beauties 
fluttering among the heather in an open clearing 
of a pine forest in Southern Finland. Now and 
then one would come and settle upon my arm, 
seeking moisture, while others would alight on 
the tall trunxs that in places oozed resin. 

Only once have I seen one in England. It 
is a childhood memory. I had just been given 
my first bicycle, and one sunny autumn 
morning I was out for a spin in the neighbour- 
hood when I caught sight of one of these lovely 
butterflies basking on an imposing white 
gatepost. I was not too young to recognise 
it immediately—it is the prize of every school- 
boy’s collection! In my excitement to turn 
round quickly to rush home for my net, I fell 
off my machine, but alas, a scar on one of my 
knees is all I have to show to my own children, 
as upon my breathless return the “beauty” 
had fled ! 

What of the other rarities—how can we 
classify them? They appear to fall naturally 
into three categories: those which have 
apparently disappeared from our fauna, like 
the large copper and the black-veined white; 
the extremely local butterflies such as the purple 
emperor, black hairstreak, mountain ringlet, and 


CONFINED TO ONE OR TWO OF 
THE MIDLAND COUNTIES: THE 
CHEQUERED SKIPPER 


WAR TO BE EXTINCT, THE 
THE WEST COUNTRY 


L. HUGH NEWMAN 


checkered skipper; and the occasional migrants, 
which include the monarch from America, the 
long and short-tailed blues from the Continent, 
and the three mentioned above. 

Many explanations cre given for the 
disappearance of that glorious butterfly the 
large copper. It is over a hundred years since 
it graced our Fenlands in any numbers. 
Naturalists will tell you that it was the pro- 
gressive draining of these tracts of land that 
was responsible for the extermination of the 
species. But if you delve into the old records 
carefully, and examine the date labels pinned 
to specimens in museums and old private col- 
lections, you will find that they ceased to 
haunt these districts a few years before work 
on the Fens commenced. 

If I was asked to offer an explanation I 
should suggest that the parasitic ichneumon 
fly that preys on the larve of this family got 
the upper hand and overwhelmed the small 
stocks in their very restricted breeding quarters. 

The mystery of the black-veined white 
makes a more interesting story. Between 
70 and 80 years ago this curious butterfly with 
semi-transparent wings was common in the 
New Forest, that mecca of all entomologists. 
It did not occur in the south-east of England, 
but there were several well-known breeding- 
grounds in Wales and the West Country. At 
the turn of the century it appeared to shift its 
quarters entirely, and between 1906 and 1910 
it was most frequently seen in Kent, round 
about Dover, and in the Worth and Eastry 
districts, near Canterbury. Its last traceable 
stronghold was in the private garden of a Mr. 


THE LARGE TORTOISESHELL HAS 
ALMOST DISAPPEARED FROM OUR 
WOODS AND LANES 
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A SPECIES NOT SEEN IN THIS COUNTRY FOR OVER 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS—THE BLACK VEINED WHITE 


Mead Waldo, who lived on Hever Estate, near 
Maidstone. 

Just before the war of 1914-18 Mr. Waldo’s 
brother, who was a keen naturalist, went down 
there to see these butterflies on the wing for 
the last time, as they were supposed to be 
extinct in all the previously known localities, 
The story goes that he was not allowed to enter 
the garden in case he should be tempted to 
whip out a net and capture one of these precious 
whites ! But this precaution did not help the 
species, as they have not been seen in the 
British Isles for more than a quarter of a century. 

Many people think the large tortoiseshell 
is going the same way, although there does not 
seem to be any decrease in the numbers of its 
sister species, the small tortoiseshell. During 
the last 20 years the large tortoiseshell has 
almost disappeared from our woods and lanes. 
It used to be a familiar sight in the New Forest; 
the thick webs the caterpillars make on the 
elm trees where they cluster together gre- 
gariously were easy enough to find in summer 
time. 

Now it is an occasion to write to a scientific 
journal if you happen to see one on the wing. 
A new theory is that the large tortoiseshell 
should not be classed as a resident British 
butterfly at all, but only as a migrant. This 
would account for the great numbers recorded 
in certain years, e.g., 1872-3, 1893, and again in 
1911, and the general scarcity in other years. 

It is my belief that we had a visitation 
in the spring of 1942, as all last autumn | 
received letters from people in Essex and Kent 
who had seen or caught these large distinctive 


ONE OF OUR EXTREME RARI1/ES— 
THE BATH WHITE, WHICH 1LIES 
OVER FROM FRANCE 
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butterflies One lady found a number of 
prysalide hanging up in a barn and bred 
them out ory successfully the same year. A 
good ma of these butterflies should have 
survived t » mild winter, and I am expecting 
to see a epetition of history in the large 
tortoiseshe «appearing in numbers for two 
consecutiv years. 


Weat!. -r conditions do not affect the regal 
purple en. »eror, that tantalises the entomo- 
logist as circles round its ‘throne’’—the 
tallest oak tree in the forest. The reason this 
butterfly remains so rare is quite simple. The 
caterpillars hibernate all the winter in the forks 
of sallow bushes exposed to hunting birds, and 
by the spring very few are left to carry on the 
race. 

fhe small mountain ringlet seems rare only 
cause if occurs on the grassy uplands in 
mountainous districts where few people have 
the time or energy to seek it out. The large 
eath comes in much the same category. It 
irequents mosses and tracts of bogland that are 
(efinitely known to be dangerous, and even if 
you are accompanied by an expert guide the 
chances are that the butterflies will not be 
fying along the safe and recognised pathways ! 








Among the skippers, that curious family 
of butterflies that some people think form the 
link between butterflies and moths, only the 
chequered skipper can be considered rare, 
confined as it is to one or two Midland counties, 
where it haunts lonely woodland ridings. 

Just before the war it was thought that 
the large blue had become extinct, as it had 
disappeared from its stronghold at Millhook 
in North Cornwall. But a few of us know other- 
wise. I have memories of my last holiday early 
in the war, halcyon days by the blue sea, 
watching these lovely white-fringed butterflies 
flitting between the stunted gorse bushes and 
over the rounded anthills carpeted with purple 
thyme. So the large blue does still occur in 
considerable numbers, but it will need protec- 
tion after the war if it is not to go the way of 
the large copper and be lost from our heritage. 

The extreme rarities, the silver spangled 
Queen of Spain, and the Bath white have rever 
belonged to us, although the latter is supposed 
to have been named after a beautiful em- 
broidered sampler found in the city of Bath. 
One likes to imagine that some industrious and 
artistic lady with an eye for nature’s beauties, 
discovered this butterfly in her garden and 





THE LARGE HEATH FREQUENTS 
MOSSES AND BOGLAND 


(Left—-THE CAMBERWELL BEAUTY 
COMES FROM SCANDINAVIA 


(Centre.—FOUND IN MOUNTAINOUS 
DISTRICTS: SMALL MOUNTAIN 
RINGLET 


noting its superiority over the ordinary 
cabbage white, depicted it in cross-stitch on 
her sampler. 

There is only one record known to me of 
this butterfly having taken up residence in 
England. A Mr. W. W. Collins was camping 
on the Downs west of Lulworth Cove in the 
summer of 1906 when one morning he saw, to 
quote his own words: “a large hatch out of 
P. daplidice (the Bath white); it was not 
possible to say how many—to the best of my 
recollection a couple of hundred or more, as 
they were hovering about all along the upper 
part of the cliff.’’ 

He captured a couple of males and females 
as a permanent record of this “unusual sight,”’ 
and two specimens are still in existence to-day. 
An immigrant female in the spring must have 
laid her eggs in this particular spot, and the 
butterflies all emerged about the same time. It 
was surely a lucky coincidence that a naturalist 
who could recognise the butterflies should pass 
by that very morning ! 


THE WALKER CUP COMES OF AGE 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


\M afraid I am late for the fair, as is too 
often the case with me. Nevertheless I 
should like to celebrate a little anniversary 
which in these times might otherwise 
‘scape notice, namely the coming of age of the 
"Walker Cup, The first match was played on the 
National Golf Links on Long Island on 
\ugust 29 and 30, 1922. If it had not been for 
‘he victory which came at long last to Mr. John 
Beck's team of heroes at St. Andrews I should 
probably have kept silence; the series of 
matches was once too full of depressing memo- 
nes, but after that victory, which shook us out 
‘our defeatist dumps, I find it wholly pleasant 
‘0 look back at that first match, and I hope 
‘ome other people may do so too. 
_ It was not the first international match 
vetween the amateurs of Great Britain and the 
United States, for that had been played the 


‘ear before »t Hoylake and had given the more 
mews f Britons the shock of their lives. 
‘verybody knew how good were Francis 


Ouimet anc chick Evans; everybody had heard 
“citing st ies of the infant phenomenon, 


Bobby Jo: but everybody did not know 
About the o' er five players, whom a rash critic 
fscribed a “ordinary scratch players.” So 
“ten our i: ders had won all four foursomes 
ihe flash ( evelation was both sudden and 
linding a inch a dismal meal. The Ameri- 
an terro ike a prairie fire across the links 
“gg it our men succeeded in winning 
ively cf bes it of eight appeared compara- 
hip, in i x, When it came to the Champion- 


i tely afterwards, that triumphant 


American side went down in a manner that was 
surprising even in a surprising championship, 
only a single one of them surviving into the last 
eight. But everyone had seen them play and 
knew how desperately formidable they were, so 
that when the Walker Cup was instituted and 
in the next year a side from here went to the 
United States to play for it, we knew what we 
were up against and had very, very small hope 
of winning in the other fellows’ country. 

T say “‘we” because, though I went out 
only as a journalist, I travelled everywhere 
with the side and owing to the unlucky illness 
of Robert Harris, I had not only to play in 
the match but to captain the team in the field. 
The side proper (about as good as could be 
chosen save for the lamentable gap left by 
Ernest Holderness, the Amateur Champion) 
was: R. Harris, C. J. H. Tolley, R. H. 
Wethered, J. Caven, C. C. Aylmer, W. B. 
Torrance, C. V. L. Hooman, Willis Mackenzie. 
And what a team our adversaries had! There 
is always a tendency to think that those who 
beat us are just a little better than those who 
beat other people; but allowing for this natural 
weakness I will stoutly maintain that there has 
never been a better American side than that 
first one. Certainly there has never beenand can 
hardly ever be again one so bristling with 
champions. I never added up their joint win- 
nings before and the result took me a little 
aback. Here are their names in the order they 
played in the singles: Jesse Guilford, Bobby 
Jones, Chick Evans, Francis Ouimet, R. 
Gardner, J. Sweetser, Max Marston, W. C. 


Fownes. In the course of their respective 
careers each of those men won the American 
Amateur Championship, some of them of course 
more than once. Three of them won the Open 
Championship of America, Bobby several times ; 
two of them won our Amateur Championship 
and one our Open, again several times. Even 
allowing for Bobby unduly swelling the total, 
no other side has come within streets of winning 
so many championships. It is an unique record. 

When I think of that trip—in the Lucania 
going out and the Aquitania coming home—I 
find my mind full of all sorts of disjointed and 
agreeable memories. Through them all there 
runs persistently the tune of Mr. Gallagher and 
Mr. Sheehan which was then ravaging the 
United States, was whistled and hummed by 
everybody and sung, with appropriate topical 
verses, at every golfing dinner. I remember 
New York, very hot and steamy, with long 
drives into the country to eat large and hospit- 
able lunches before playing on various ccurses 
in the grilling heat: Westchester-Biltmore, the 
Links Club, Oakland, Pining Rock and, above 
all, the Lido; the last being the hardest course, 
I think, I ever saw unless it be Pine Valley, to 
which we made a brief pilgrimage. I remember 
the thunderstorm in Flushing, when it rained 
so hard that no one could see the way and we 
had to sit and cower in our cars and I thought 
my last day was come. I remember various 
dinners—perhaps too many, but we had to be 
a dining as well as a golfing side—and Mr. Dunn, 
better known as Mr. Dooley, chasing his straw 
hat, which was bouncing playfully down the 
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steps of the club-house at the National. I 
remember of course a great deal about my own 
match which I shall not inflict on anybody, and 
the voyage after it in a steam yacht to New 
London en route for Brookline, and the appar- 
ently hopeless impossibility of getting Roger 
Wethered packed up in time when leaving that 
delectable spot. I remember with eternal 
gratitude the friendliness of C. B. Macdonald, 
Fritz Byers and innumerable other kind people. 

“But the fight!’ (to quote Lavengro). 
“With respect to the fight what shall I say?” 
Well, as the books show, we did not win it or 
come near to winning it, but we did better than 
we—or at any rate I—expected, and better, 
unless I am mistaken, than any of our suc- 
cessors on American soil. We won one foursome, 
and a very good win it was, Wethered and 
Avlmer beating Evans and Gardner by 5 and 4. 
We wan three singles out of eight, our first five 
losing but our last three, Hooman, Willis 
Mackenzie and I, making a vigorous wagging 
for the tail. Hooman’s win at the thirty-seventh 
over Sweetser was a great effort, for Sweetser 
was that vear a truly magnificent player and 
a little later cut his way through the strongest 
part of the draw in the Championship at Brook- 
line like a flaming, irresistible sword. Incident- 
ally the comparative casualness of that first 
match is illustrated by the fact that nothing 
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had been said beforehand about halved matches. 
So when Hooman and Sweetser halved nobody 
knew what was to be done and Fritz Byers, as 
President of the U.S.G.A., sent them out again 
on his own initiative. I, toiling away at the end 
of the procession, knew nothing about this 
decision till I was myself in the happy position 
of two up with two to play. I then announced 
to my opponent Bill Fownes, the American 
captain, that I was delighted to hear that 
Hooman and Sweetser had gone to the thirty- 
seventh with so happy a result and that no 
number of wild horses should drag nor presi- 
dents drive me there. 

Looking back over the 21 vears at that 
match I suppose we should have done better 
to go straight to the cool breezes of the lovely 
National Golf Links and not spend so much 
time in New York. It would not, I am con- 
vinced, have made any difference to the result 
of the match against those adversaries, but it 
would perhaps have been wiser on general 
principles. Yet I am very glad that we did not. 
In the first place I shudder to think what that 
delightful but most formidable personage 
Charlie Macdonald would have thought of us 
if we had been too solemn. At the very mildest 
he would have deemed us ‘‘ chumps ’’—a favour- 
ite term of abuse in his vocabulary. In the 
second we should not have seen so much of the 
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match and must be treated seriously 
is a limit, and when, in the last m; 
Andrews, I watched each British p| 
alone down the steps from the cly 
meet on the tee his adversary, who , 
from his hotel, I thought that li; 
reached. 

However, I am bordering on 
versial, and that is a most ina pr 
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steadily disproved the views he 
people that international contests 
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WHAT IS A HEMP 
BRAY ? 


IR,—A friend has recently sent The 
be Story of St. James’s Church, Shere, 
a booklet giving a good description of 
what must be a very interesting little 
church. 

We are puzzled, however, by ‘“‘In 
the South Aisle the East window has 
in the middle light at the top, a hemp 
bray in yellow stain and pigment, the 
Bray crest. Just below this is a 
modern shield showing the arms as 
now borne by the Bray family.” 

A little further on we read: ‘“‘A 
label is patched in the top right hand 
corner with a hemp bray.”’ 

We should be so grateful if you 
can explain the term.—E. CooMBER, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

[A bray is an obsolete term for a 
pestle; a hemp bray was a pestle for 
pounding hemp. The crest of Bray 
of Shere is given as a flax-breaker or. 
—Ep.] 


EAPS OR WYPERS? 


Sir,—The 12th-century Ypres Tower 
at Rye has been known as “the 
Wipers” Tower from “time im- 
memorial,’’ centuries before anyone 
here ever heard of the Flanders tower. 
—R. T. Lane, Hayton, How Mill, 
Carlisle, Cumberland. 


S1r,—I was interested in the letter of 
your August 13 number Eaps or 
Wypers? and also in your editorial 
footnote. I was present, with my 
squadron of 19th Hussars, at the first 
and second battles of Ypres, October- 
November, 1914, and April-May, 1915, 
and my experience was that the town 
was called Eaps or Eepr, alike by 
officers and men. Wypers probably 
came much later, when the Army had 
become a good deal larger, i.e. autumn, 
1915 and later, and Ypres had become 
a “household word’”’ to very many 
more. I cannot, however, agree with 
your editorial ‘‘rarely,’’ and I am 
sure that Wypers was almost unknown 
till late 1915.—GERALD OSBORNE 
(late Major, 19th Royal Hussars), 
Boodle’s, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 


WICKER WHEELBARROWS 
Sir,—Is it possible still to get wicker 
wheelbarrows? With female labour in 
the garden, the ordinary wooden 
barrow is heavy to use. The wicker 
sort, consisting mainly of some kind 
of basket or hamper on a wooden 
frame, is handier, and does not seem 
to be a difficult thing to make. But 
I do not hear of any on the market, 
and would welcome news on the 


subject.—ALFRED COCHRANE, E/m 


Hurst, Batheaston, Somerset. 


A CAMBERWELL BEAUTY 
IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Sir,—Some of your readers may be 
interested to know that on August 4 
I saw a Camberwell beauty in one of 
the fields adjoining these grounds. 
My young son is a budding collector 
and I took most careful note of this 
butterfly, so as to describe it to him, 
as I had never seen one like it any- 
where before. : 

I was delighted with the beauty 
of it, but had no idea I was looking 
on something so rare !—FLORENCE 
HARDING, Woodrow High House, 
Amersham, Buckinghamshire. 

[The rarity of this experience is 
commented on by Mr. L. Hugh 
Newman on page 426.—ED.] 


DOGS AT CHURCH 
S1r,—The two black dogs to which 
Brigadier Hammick refers in his letter 
published on August 13 stood for at 
least 15 years, and doubtless very much 
longer, on either side of the entrance to 
the premises of Kenneth Durward, 
Limited, at the bottom of Conduit 
Street. I recall having first seen them 
outside the doors of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, within a compara- 
tively short time after the Conduit 
Street premises were bombed, and, as 
there is no room for the dogs outside 
the present Bond Street premises of 
Kenneth Durward, I conclude that 
the company presented them to the 
church authorities. 

The dogs are effective in their 
present position, but the sight is 
unusual. While in no way quarrelling 
with the new position I feel it would 
be interesting to know the reasons 
which prompted the move to the 
church as such.—Davip BALFour, 
Roehampton Lane, S.W.15. 


TRAVELS OF COUNTRY 
LIFE 


3:r,—Another instance of the wide 
travels of CouNTRY LIFE is given in a 
letter I have received from an R.A.F. 
friend in India. He was on leave in 
the hills and he wrote: ‘‘CouNTRY 
LiFE is a prominent feature of the 
literature provided in the reading 
rooms. One of our fellows, who comes 
from East Meon in Hampshire, was 
surprised to see a picture of his old 
house on the cover of one issue.’’ This 
picture, I find, was published on 
January 8 last.—BM/RGLG, W.C.1 


Sir,—May I say what delight your 


paper brings to me every week? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


When I have read it I send it to a 
niece with the Hadfield Spears Ambu- 
lance Unit in the Middle East, who 
in her turn sends it to a Sussex N.C.O. 
working on the desert road from 
Beirut to Bagdad! And so on, and 
so on; I don’t know where it ends !— 
Muriet G. E. Harris, Withvham, 
Sussex. 


SirR,—You may be interested to hear 
of the wanderings of our copy of 
Country Lire. After visiting several 
households in this country it used to 
be sent by the last recipient to my 
nephew out East, who now, we hope, 
receives his parents’ copy. I then 
offered ours to a friend at St. Ives, 
Cornwall, who had had difficulty in 
buying it, and I have received this 
grateful acceptance from her : 

“TI quite understand you may 
wish to keep a number or to cut out 
something, as it is such a specially 
precious paper. One can get others, 
but Country LiFe I have tried vainly 
to get anywhere. The officer to whom 
I send papers in India passes them 
round the camp, and says they all 
enjoy them immensely, but he says 
they tire of always seeing war pictures 
and long for Country LIFE to see a 
bit of England. If you would just 
kindly send it to me here whenever 
you can spare it, dates don’t matter 
much as they are about three months 
in transit and mean very little to 
them. They like to read good articles 
even if stale. They always seem to be 
under canvas in remote stations 
where there is little to read.’’— 
L. B. Exits, Blackheath, S.E.3. 


MORE CANINE 
CONCLUSIONS 


S1r,—In writing with reference to the 
article, Canine Conclusions, by Miss 
Huldine V. Beamish, a reader described 
the Alsatian as being of wolf origin 
and untrustworthy. I have always 
kept an Alsatian and have never 
found any of the many I have kept 
treacherous. Does your correspondent 
think that if they were they would 
be allowed to act as guides to blind 
persons? If an Alsatian is savage, 
one can see him coming to attack, 
but there is no treachery about his 
method. 

I have no wish to criticise the bull 
terrier, as I do not know much about 
him, but I think the majority of 
people will agree with me when I say 
a true Britisher is not quiet and 
contented.—M. E. GLANVILL, Jocelyn 
House, Chard, Somerset. 


THE BULL TERRIER 
Srr,—As chairman of tl 
Club, may I reply to 
Beamish’s colourful art 
issue of July 2? Her a 
“one never quite know 
stands, for the bull terrier 
of wagging his tail and 
moment before he bites” 


allowed to pass unchalleng 

This statement impliec 
terriers tend to be unreliable which, in 
the opinion of the bull terrier fancier 
(and, I believe, of the gene 
is exactly the reverse of the truth. 
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Perhaps Miss Beamish will let us 
know what proportion of bull terriers 


submitted for training have had to be 
returned on the grounds that they are 
unreliable and treacherous? 


ness to the breed, I think 


support her damaging statement with 
figures, which are sure to be availabli 
(Major R.A.), T/ ys 
Kennel Club, London, W.1. : 
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WAR-TIME 
From Lord Brocket. 
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CIRC .AR COTTAGE 


ommittee as an ‘“A”’ 
farm, inste of “‘C,”’ which it was in 
1940 when. 7 tenant was turned out 
and I took = over. 

A.M. peculates on the future 
uses, and mentions that 
tions ‘‘might be admin- 
enlightened local 


joriculturé 


use of grec 
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ny rate answer his query 
, as I have every inten- 
there once more, thus 
ts proper use an historic 
e.—BrockET, Warren 
House, Br Park, Welwyn. 

[It reassuring that Lord 
Brocket i ds to reside at Brocket 
after the \ We congratulate him, 
und regret at any reference to, or 
recent pho. raph of, the house should 
have distr’ sed him. Yet our con- 
tributor’s d. scription of its wonderful 
war-time w ck would appear only to 
have erre. in picturesqueness. It 
should cert. inly have been stated that 
the park is under productive crops; 
but in either case our contributor’s 
thesis is unaffected: that, generally 
speaking, che war has_ profoundly 
B altered the traditional balance and 
utilisation of the countryside. We 
hope they will be restored, but it is 
wise to consider possibilities for the 
future where they will not be restored. 
This our contributor did but without 
intending any reflections on indivi- 
duals—Ep. } 


BLAISE HAMLET 


Sirn—I noticed a reference to Blaise 
Hamlet, Henbury, Gloucestershire, in 
a recent issue of CountrRY LiFe. I 
recently bought the property and was 
given the enclosed lithograph pictures 
f the cottages. I do not know the 
date of their publication, but I expect 
it was shortly after the erection of 
¢ cottages in 1811. I thought you 
might like to reproduce them. 

I may mention that I offered the 
hamlet to the Corporation of Bristol at 
theprice I paid at the auction (£2,325), 
but they do not wish to buy. I then 
ittered it to the National Trust at the 
same price and am glad to say that 
through the Trust the cottages will be 
preserved for posterity —DoNnaALD 
Hvcnes, 23, Berkeley Square, Bristol. 

[Mr. Donald Hughes, who is the 
chairman of the Clifton Arts Club 
and himself a well-known artist, is to 
oe congratulated on having secured 
the safety of this charming group of 
dwellings. 

An article on Blaise Hamlet by 
Mr. John Summerson appeared in 
Country Lire for October 14, 1939, 
and in this many of the cottages of 
the hamlet were illustrated. It may 
Xe of interest to give the original 
hames of the cottages, as taken from 
the old J ographs by Day and 
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Haghe. The cottages designed by 
Nash were built for John S. Harford 
in the year 1811, “an act of his 
benevolent parent’’ which was com- 
memorated by his son of the same 
name on a stone columnar fountain 
erected in 1859. Mr. Harford was a 
Bristol banker and a Quaker. He 
bought Blaise Castle in 1789, when 
the building was a three-sided Gothic 
tower built by a Mr. Farr to the design 
of Robert Mylne. William Paty, an 
architect well-known round Bristol, 
and Humphrey Repton collaborated 
in the creation of Harford’s house and 
grounds. It is Paty’s house that still 
stands. Repton designed a Tudor 
gateway, and then, to humanise and 
enliven the view, a cottage. Appar- 
ently John Nash was assisting Repton 
in the background, and may have been 
responsible for the gateway and 
cottage. When in or about 1802 


DOUBLE COTTAGE 


Repton and Nash 
quarrelled, Nash 
seems to have re- 
tained the con- 
nection with 
Blaise, and from 
1803 to 1811 was 
employed about 
the estate, the 
evidence for this 
being chiefly con- 
tained in the 
student’s note- 
book of Repton’s 
son George, who, 
in spite of the 
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quarrel, remained in Nash’s office. 

Mr. Summerson says: ‘‘In a sense 
the cottages form an ‘anthology,’ for 
they repeat designs evolved by Nash 
for estates in which he had been con- 
cerned in earlier years. That Nash 
himself thought very highly of his 
model village is proved by the fact 
that, 20 years later, as a very old, very 
famous and somewhat disillusioned 
man, he wished to repeat the per- 
formance in Regent’s Park.”’ 

It was to see Blaise Castle that 
Mr. Thorpe lured romantic Catherine 
Morland in Northanger Abbey, by 
assuring her it was the oldest castle 
in the kingdom, exactly like what one 
reads of, and with dozens of towers 
and galleries.—Ep.] 


THE HARROW TITHE 
BARN 
S1r,—In connection with your corre- 
spondent’s letter on the Harrow 
Tithe Barn (August 6) would it be 
possible for you to publish a very 
short explanation anent tithe barns? 
(1) To whom did these barns 
belong ? 
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(2) These barns were so immense 
in some cases that surely they 
were occupied for only a part 
of the season. 

What decided whose barn should 
be selected for the collection of 
the tithes in kind? 

Who ran “all the business’’ con- 
nected with the gathering to- 
gether of the corn, etc., and 
disposing of it (cartage to and 
from barn, storage, selling, 
etc.) ? 

(5) Did the tithe proctor do all the 
work ? 

There seems to be a great deal 
of ignorance in my home district about 
the whole affair connected with the 
tithe barn—as distinct, of course, 
from the tithe regulations.—Cuas. T. 
PENDLE, Golden Square, London, W.1. 

{Many tithe barns are inaccurately 


VINE COTTAGE 


so called, the 
name being popu- 
larly applied to 
any large ancient 
barn. (1) The 
true tithe barn 
belonged to the 
tithe owner, nor- 
mally the rector 
of a parish, and 
would be on the 
glebe or adjoin- 
ing the church- 
yard. But mon- 
astic foundations 
had accumulated 


OAK COTTAGE 


by gift the tithe of many manors and 
parishes before 1215, at which date 
Pope Innocent III reasserted the 
original purpose of tithes as being for 
the support of the parochial clergy. 
Probably in a majority of cases the 
especially large and massive tithe 
barns can be traced to monastic 
ownership, which continued until the 
Reformation, when in many cases 
they passed, together with other 
monastic properties, to lay or cor- 
porate grantees. (2) A tithe barn ina 
productive parish had to be large 
enough to contain the tenth part of 
all harvested annual crops; but 
obviously when this was consumed or 
sold the barn would not be full. 
(3) See (1). (4) The tithe owner or his 
agents were responsible for supervising 
the payment of tithe; it collection in 
kind was no doubt managed by 
arrangement, and failure to pay (and 
deliver) was prosecutable in the 
Ecclesiastical and Civil Courts. Sale, 
of course, was the owner’s concern as 
between him and the purchaser. It 
was a frequent charge against the less 
spiritual clergy that they devoted 


For descriptions of illustrations on this page see letter Blaise Hamlet 
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more time to seeing after the payment 
and collection of their tithe than to 
their parochial duties. (5) This official, 
where he existed, will have acted on 
behalf of his employer, in most cases 
corporate or lay cwners.—ED.] 


THE CHURCHYARD 
YEW 


Sir,—My recollection is that a statute 
of Edward (? III) enjoined every 
parson to grow yews in his churchyard 
for bows. The berry being poisonous 
to cattle, they could not safely be 
grown elsewhere so economically.— 
H. M. CLeminson, Travellers’ Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


WART CHARMING 


Sir,—I remember a boy of All Saints’ 
Orphanage, Lewisham, S.E. (when I 
was chaplain) whose hands were badly 
affected with warts. He was met on 
Blackheath by a gipsy woman who 
““crossed’”’ them, with the result that 
in a few days they disappeared.— 
H. J. Fynes-Ciinton, Oxford and 
Cambridge University Club, Pall Mall, 
S.W.1. 


A TRAP FOR THE GREY 
SQUIRREL 


Sir,—In answer to your corres- 
pondent’s enquiry as to the best 
method for catching grey squirrels, 
I would recommend him to put down 
tunnels with a rabbit-trap in the 
centre. I have caught scores in this 
way in Sussex, besides shooting 
hundreds.—W. C. S., Dorset. 


STRAW HATS FOR 
HORSES 


Sir,—In Country LIFE, August 13, 
you published a letter, by Mr. Michael 
F. Berry, in which he referred to 
horses wearing straw hats, in the days 
of horse buses, and wondered if any 
reader had seen them in use recently. 

I, for one, have seen them within 
the last ten years, and I feel sure many 
other readers will also recall that, on 
a hot summer day, a dust-cart horse 
could often be seen at the drinking 
trough near the gates of Hyde Park, 
at Hyde Park Corner. It certainly 
looked “a duffer”’ as the poem sug- 
gested, but apart from that it 
appeared to create no _ particular 
interest. I, being young and com- 
paratively new to London, took it as 
much for granted as I did the funny 
hats worn by the London dustmen 
themselves, and in fact the many 
other funny hats which, to a girl who 
had been brought up ir a small West 
Country village, appeared to make 
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Drank 


A RECORD FROM A WINDOW 


See letter: Tea-drinking in 1757 


their wearers look far greater duffers 
than a horse could ever look, though 
no doubt they were far more fashion- 
able than the hcrses’ model, dating 
from the horse-bus  days.—A 
Wi.iiams, Sawbridgeworth, Hertford- 
shire. 


TEA-DRINKING IN 1757 


Sir,—In a letter to CouNTRY LIFE on 
September 4 last year, entitled Under- 
gvaduates’ Signatures, | referred to the 
remarkable series of inscriptions and 
mottoes, mainly of 18th-century date, 
scratched on window panes at Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. I now send 
you avery curious inscription 
scratched upon the widow of a house 
in Newbury in 1757. This pane of 
now in the Newbury Museum, 
came from an old building, pulled 
down in 1929, which stood on New- 
bury Wharf and which recent excava- 
tions prove to have been an inn or 
hostel in the seventeenth century. 
Unlike the Oxford undergradu- 
ates who attempted to leave their 
names to posterity, the “four brilliant 
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THE BEE AND THE BEAN 
FLOWER 

See letter: The Bumble Bee’s New Habit 
who assembled here to drink 
tea have unfortunately left behind 
only the initials of their surnames. 
One would give much to know who 
Mistress, or Miss, K. (perhaps Kitty) 
—, Mistress Polly F., Mistress 
Lucy E., and Mistress Hannah E, 
were; their exact social position; 
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YOUTH ”’ 


See letter: 
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Warwickshire Memorial 
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Shur Brilliane~Ladies 
bee Aer 


whence they 
came to drink tea 
(then pronounced 
tay) together on 
this spot on 
May 4, 1757; 
ey, c : , 
2 &% & who recorded 
he the event, in 
mn , 
‘ Fen © elegant hand- 
writing, with a diamond; and, finally, 
why “ brilliant’ ? 
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Again, how much we would like 
to know the topics of these four ladies’ 
conversation. Was it scandalous, as 
Swift maintains the tea-tables of his 
day were? 

Let me now 
Our madam 
evening tea, 
Surrounded by 
noisy clans 
Of prudes, coquettes 
and harridans. 
For myself, I feel that 
such harsh epithets 
could not have _ been 
applied to any member 
of this little tea-party.— 
H. CLIFFORD SMITH, 
Highcleve, neay Newbury. 


A CRYPTIC 
SIGN 


Sirn,—Approximately 
three-quarters of a mile 
to the south-west of 
Bremhill Village, Calne, 
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Wiltshire, at a road 
junction, stands an 
inn known as_ The 
Dumb Post Inn. 

The inn sign con- 
sists of a plain white 
post, with two pointers 
on a black background. There is no 
inscription of any kind on the white 
post. 

Can any reader enlighten me as 
to the origin and meaning of this 
name The Dumb Post? 

Fairly exhaustive enquiries locally 
have failed to produce any solution. 
There is no mention of such an inn 
sign in Larwood’s History of Sign 
Boards and I know of no other work 
to which I can refer.—A. H. BurRN 
(Colonel), 17p, Cleveland Square, 
London, W.2 


THE BUMBLE BEE’S NEW 
HABIT 

Sir,—I notice that this year the 
bumble bees have been biting the 
flowers of the runner beans in order 
to get at the honey. 

The bite is severe 
does no harm to 
the plant. I never 
recollect bean flowers 
being broken through in 
this manner before.— 
M. ForstER KNIGHT, 
Leamington Spa. 

[It is not uncommon 
for bumble bees_ to 
attack broad-bean 
flowers in this way. 
It does no damage 
the flowers—i.e. it 
does not affect the 
setting of the pod.— 
Ep.] 


WARWICKSHIRE 
MEMORIAL 
Sir,—The stone of 
which I enclose a photo- 
graph is let into the 
wall ofa barn on Clarence 
Road leading to Rose- 
mary Hill Road, Four 

Oaks, Warwicksbire. 

It is a rather un- 
common memorial with 
its emphasis on John 
Bickley’s fitness for early 
death.—D. P. SHEARER, 
Nether Edge, Walsall 
Road, Sutton Coldfield. 


See letter: 


but 


THE DUMB POST SIGN It is 
A Cryptic Sign 
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THEZHASTINGS ROAD 
IN 1652 


Sir,—Mr. R. T. Lang’s interesting 
and beautifully illustrated article on 
The Road to Hastings in your issue of 
July 23 recalls Evelyn’s encounter 
with cut-throats on the same highway 
three miles south of Bromley on 
June 23, 1652. 

While he ‘“‘rode negligently under 
favour of the shade,’ they sprang 
upon him, knocked him out of the 
saddle and hauled him into a thicket, 
where they robbed him. 

Describing the incident in_ his 
famous Diary he states: ‘‘ What they 
got in money was not considerable 
but they took my Sword, two rings, 
the one an emerald with diamonds, the 
other an onyx, and a pair of buckles 

set with rubies and dia- 
monds, which were of 
value, and after all bound 
my hands behind me, and 
my feet, having before 
pulled off my boots; they 
then set me up against 
an oak——’”’ 

After struggling for 
two hours he managed to 
free himself and made his 
way to Colonel Blount, 
“the well-known = jus- 
ticiary,’’ who sent out hue 
and cry immediately. 

Next day he went to 
London and had 500 
tickets printed and dis- 
persed by an officer of 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, ‘and 
within two days had 
tidings of all I had 

lost except my sword 

which had a silver hilt 

and some trifles.”’ 
interesting 
to reflect that stolen 
property could 
hardly be recovered more quickly 
to-day.—E. W. R. Mason, High 
Road, Chipstead, Surrey. 


A BRITISH PIONEER 
AIRMEN 
S1r,—An illustration of the monument 
to Percy S. Pilcher appeared in your 
issue of May 21 and readers may care 
to know what the motorless ’plane in 
which he met his death was like. It 
was very similar to his fourth glider 
The Hawk, which is normally dis- 


PERCY PILCHER’S GLIDER 


See letter: 


played in the Royal Scottish Museum 
at Edinburgh and of which there is a 
replica in this Museum. 

Much as we all admire Pilcher’s 
courageous pioneer work, I doubt 
whether Mr. Hart is altogether justi- 
fied in saying that, had the fatal 
accident not occurred in 1899, he 
(Pilcher) would probably have fore- 
stalled the Wright brothers by some 
years. Apart from the development 
of the light petrol engine—on which 
Pilcher was then engaged were 
complex problems of control and 
stability still unsolved — problems 
which had occupied the most active 
minds.—M. J. B. Davy, The Science 
Museum, South Kensington, London, 
S.W.7. 
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JOHN McLEAN’S 
CARD 


See letter: A Regency Cab 


A REGENCY CA: 
MAKER 

From Siv Ambrose Heal. 
Sir,—John McLean, th 
F. K.’s elegant Regency \ 
which was illustrated in \ 
July 16, can be traced a lit 
back than the referen« 
Sheraton’s Cabinet Dicii 
lished in 1803. An entry 
of “John M’Clean 


cabinet 


naker of 


iting-table 
ir issue of 


le further 
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nary pub- 


the name 
maker 


appears in the Westminster Poll Book 


of October, 1774, when he w 
in Little Newport Street. 
my collection 


from that address, 


iS working 
I have in 
his trade-card 


issued 


engraved by 


William Darling circa 1780, of which 


I enclose a photograph. 
name is rendered as 


On this his 
“Jno. Macklane 


cabinet, chair maker and upholder in 
Little Newport Street, near Leicester 


Square, London. N.B. 


form’d.”’ 


Funerals Per- 
A later trade-card which is 


in the Banks Collection in the British 


Museum was _ issued 


from 


Upper 


Marylebone Street and indicates that 


he specialised in 
Furniture”’; 
second workshop on The 


‘*THE HAWK ”’ 


A British Pioneer Airman 


Tottenham Court Road, 
of shops just north of 
Tabernacle, 
standing. 
The London Directori 
1814 give the names of Jo 
and Son, upholders, at 
Marylebone Street; after \ 
1817 to 1825, William Ma 
bably the ‘‘Son”’ in the f 
of the firm) carried on the 
the same address. In 183é 
Charles McLean, upholste 
Poland Street. It is not 
that the firm may have 
with another ‘John Ma 
holster in Whitehall’’ who 
the Poll Book 


part of whic! 
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yattalion of kettles 
wont stop a tank 
"ite 


(> 


that isa > for guns, shells, mines and bombs. So that industry 
an concer vate its energies on the weapons and supplies of 


war, the n nufacture of most of the conveniences you knew in 
peacetime | drastically curtailed. Winning the war is Britain’s 
first concer. When that is done there will be new and better 


GEC. Household Electric Appliances for your enjoyment. 


HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 





Advt. of the General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2 





A WAR 
OF MovEMEN; 


ODERN warfare depends on Railways as never before ; 
M they are of supreme strategic importance. British Rail- 
ways are fighting and winning the greatest “‘ War of Movement” 
in the world’s history. Remember this and DON’T MAKE 
UNNECESSARY JOURNEYS. 


RAILWAY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 




















EsTB. |/42 


WHITBREAD 


& Co. LTD. 


Brewers 
of ale and stout 


or over two centuries 



























The Forth Bridge, opened in 1890, took 
seven years to build and cost £3,600,000. 
It covers 145 acres and 51,000 tons of steel 
were used. Painting the bridge occupies a 
large staff for three years. It is over 13 miles 
long, with towers 361 ft. high, and carries 
two railway tracks with footpaths each side. 
Though there are now bigger bridges, en- 
gineers proclaim this traditionally “safe” 
bridge ‘‘The most remarkable structure of 
its kind in the world.” We can fairly say of 
the Forth Bridge as millions throughout the 
world say of Champion Plugs, ‘“‘ There’s 
Dependability for you!” 


KEEP PLUGS CLEAN 
AND SAVE PETROL 






Remember—the needs of the Services must come first. ~~ 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 


SPARKING PLUG 





COMPANY LIMITED 





CHAMPION 
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ily. . 
Listen in” to your 


“ Caterpillar ’ — remember 

that rattle or excessive noise means wear. A 
keen ear, and careful observance of routine lubrication and adjustment 
can prevent trouble—the soundnessof “Caterpillar” design willdotherest. 
Your “ Operator's Instruction Book" will give you full information on 
“Caterpillar” operation and maintenance and, as always, Jack Olding 
& Co. Ltd. are at your service. 


JACK OLDING & CO. LTD. 
Hatfield, Flerts. 


HATFIELD 2333 


TAN 


TELEPHONE: TELEGRAMS: TRACTORS, HATFIELD 


FUEL — Dem waste é1 


TRACTOR FUEL IS 








With a single furrow pick-up plough this All-Purpose Tractor is 
specially suitable for ploughing up small fields. It is ideal for 
Nurserymen, Vegetable Growers, Fruit Growers, Live Stock, Dairy 
or Poultry Farmers. It does every kind of job in less time than they 
have ever been|done before and a boy or girl canjoperate it and 
do as much as a full-grown experienced man. 


TART IC 


AS:8..% A S..7 28.3 


ABBEYDORE, HEREFORDSHIRE 


Telephone : PONTRILAS 258-9 (2 lines) 
Telegrams : “* GYRATING ABBEYDORE.”’ 





c 
OT 

SOUTH 

Telephone 
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FARMING NOTES 





HARVESTING THR 
POTATOES 


HE potato harvest will 
soon be upon us and it is 
not a prospect that many 
farmers welcome, especi- 
ally those who are growing 
increased acreages of potatoes rather 
against their will. They have com- 
plied with the requests and directions 
of War Agricultural Committees know- 
ing that it is their duty to take a share 
in providing an ample supply of 
potatoes which, if grain supplies were 
short or other vegetables failed, would 
be a great standby to consumers. As 
it is we are eating twice the quantity 
of potatoes that we did before the 
war. Potatoes are a very useful 
“filler,’’ and no doubt the increased 
consumption of them has helped to 
save shipping space on wheat. But 
the lifting of the potato crop is none 
the less a problem that many farmers 
could do without. In the last couple 
of years the tendency seems to have 
been to increase the proportion of 
early potatoes and many growers have 
already got away some of their crop. 
The price for early potatoes is attrac- 
tive and there is none of the difficulty 
about clamping ; the merchant takes 
them straight out of the field. But 
we must have some main-crop pota- 
toes to see us through the winter and 
until next year’s new crop is ready to 
lift, and someone has to grow the 
main-crop potatoes. 
* * * 
T Craibstone the other day some 
knowledgeable Aberdeenshire 
farmers gathered with Sir John Orr 
to discuss their potato problems. 
Craibstone is close to the Rowett 
Institute over which Sir John Orr 
has presided for a good many years, 
and he is now acting as Principal of 
Craibstone, which is the North of 
Scotland College of Agriculture. Mr. 
Garvie of Montrose spoke particularly 
about labour difficulties in the potato 
harvest. The shortage of labour will, 
he said, get worse as time goes on 
unless we get a suitable potato- 
gathering machine or better organisa- 
tion. He thought that, considering 
the acreage of first earlies grown and 
the burning down of the tops with acid, 
lifting could begin by early September, 
thus giving a lifting period of nine 
weeks instead of the usual two or 
three weeks. This would certainly be 
a relief to the education authorities, 
who are becoming rather worried by 
the inroads on school time which 
the potato harvest makes in the 
autumn. 
*x* *k * 
R. GARVIE made a revolution- 
ary suggestion that all the 
work for the potato crop could be done 
under contract, not only the lifting 
but the ploughing in the previous 


POTATOES ON THE'DUKE OF SUTHERLAND’S NINE 
COURSE AT SUTTON {PLACE, NEAR GUILDFORD); P 
and cropped by the Surrey War Agricultural Executive 40m 


winter and the whole han 
crop. A good many 
welcome this, but 
practicable at the mo: 
to carry on in the pi 
fullest use needs to | 
mechanical potato-di; 
available, and also we 
fullest use of all the | 
juveniles, that we car 
ground is dry in e; 
Picking potatoes out 
a back-breaking job, | 
bad. Conditions are 1 
the work is held up ba: 
is sticky and every p 
extricated separately, 
* * *& 
HEN the labo 
done there is t! 
storage through the 
winter unless the f:; ; 
enough to find a buy: ho can takd 
immediate delivery. ne farmer 
have tried storing p es in shed 
or in clamps walled with stray 
bales. Storing in she as consider. 
able advantages, becau:° the potatoes 
are then under cover «ad the late 
work of sorting and beging for sal 
can go on irrespective of weathe 
But few of us have ca ious enough 
barns to take the whole of the potatd 
crop. It is important cover pota 
toes stored in clamps straight away 
with straw so as to absorb the moisturg 
given up by the potatoes while the 
are drying. If this point is not watched 
there is a risk of condensation on th 
potatoes and they get wet and wi 
not keep. Most of us have plenty 9 
straw about our farms at the momen 
and can readily get a machine to bal 
some of the straw at threshing time 
At the Craibstone conference, \ 
Garvie suggested that clamps mad 
with walls of straw bales should bi 
15 ft. wide and the potatoes storeg 
from 4% to 5 ft. deep at the outsid 
tapering up to 6 or 6% ft. at th 
centre, covered with straw, say, on 
bunch deep, and with special tarpauli 
covers. These covers should be laced 
up to the centre, leaving an opening ‘ 
9 to 12 ins. for ventilation. Specid 
care must be taken that water cann' 
run off the covers into the clam 
anywhere. These covers should als 
be made long enough to come 6 in! 
over the outside bales. The use 
straw bales for confining potatoe 
instead of making the usual type ‘ 
clamp and earthing the sides no dou 
saves labour, but if the clamp in bal 
has to stand for several months an 
the winter is wet the straw is liabl 
to become very sodden, the wi 
holding the bales rust and break, am 
the clamp may be a pretty good me 
by the time that the farmer can ma 
a sale. CINCINNATUS. 
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¢200,000 FOR FARMS 
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TS trom local [corre- 
ents cover sales in the 
| week of August 
ting to just over 
0, and with a group 
in East Anglian land, 
r from the great turn- 
of outlying portions of 
borough’s Brocklesby 
ist turnover for farms 

» impressive total of 
£200,000, without 

s, still to come in, 
end of the month’s 
the activity related 
holdings purely as 
1d some of those in 
) the benefit of pos- 
ntioned may not be 
> buyers for a con- 
“With a view to 
sion,” or even ‘with 
1,’ are by no means 
as ‘“‘with possession,’’ 
requires something he 
sing at once. An im- 
se for investment has 
the case of nearly 
Somerset farms, which 
1 by Mr. Leslie H. G. 
irs. Jackson Stops and 
office. The estate is 
or, excluding the manor 
operty is to be managed 
il office. For Captain 
ngton the firm has sold 
1, Meole Brace, near 
33 acres, let at £258 a 


e obtained being £5,500. 


n, 52 acres, near Frome, 
with the right of im- 
for £5,000. 


RISING PRICES 


how many farms extend 


to just 133 acres, and possibly it 
has to do with some old and forgotten 


1easurement. One such 


holding, Birch Close, near Blandford, 


hands for £7,900, with 
reeholds, together 180 


, near Brill, let at £340 a year, 


), at an auction at 
Inshire is easily first in 


the list of aggregate transactions this 


correspondent sends 
ly a score of private and 


other dealings in farms. It includes 


£19,700 for properties 
aggregating 365 acres, 


and among them Wydale, at Stickney, 
233 acres, for £10,000. The last-named 
farm was leased three years ago, at 


for five years, and the 
e fortunate buyers. In 
me of the sales there is 


not much use in mentioning the price 
inasmuch as the tenant-right for fruit 
aud other matters accounts for the 
major part of it. The experience 


y claims under the first 


Agricultural Holdings Act has rendered 


1ot impossible nowadays 


that an owner of land will find that 
‘enant-right so far exceeds the value 


to preclude any hope of 
tenant, with the conse- 
‘© owner is compelled to 
olding. This happened 
e in the fruit-growing 
West Midlands. Some of 
ed in the last week or 
on behalf of the execu- 
pying owner. A farm 
the southern part of 
been sold for £12,000, 
lat the vendors may 
<t Michaelmas, unless 
to pay for seeds and 

it into the farm. 


ROWING CROPS 


fa Fenland farm the 
/p of potatoes has 
old for £700. High 
© lately paid for the 
t.> fruit in Kentish 
lt.ed J. Burrows says 
n of the crops of fruit 
énd near Marden, a 


farmer (at Mile Bush Farm) promised 
the proceeds of sale of nine acres of 
apples to the Red Cross and Prisoners 
of War Fund, and the hammer fell at 
£1,400. Other lots included 18 acres 
of apples and plums, for £3,500, and 
the crop on other holdings in some 
instances went for over £1,000, the 
buyers undertaking the risk and labour 
of gathering and marketing it. Pick- 
ing and packing, carriage and all the 
intermediate charges and commissions 
must be added, as well as the shop- 
keepers’ profits, before retail buyers 
can take a pound or two of fruit home. 
On the whole it has been a good year 
for fruit, but a good deal has been 
wasted for want of pickers. 


EXECUTORS’ REALISATIONS 


ROBABLY to most buyers of 
real property, whether for invest- 
ment or occupation, it is very agree- 
able to read announcements that are 
prefaced by the line “By order of 
executors.” They know that the 
executors mean business, that they 
must realise, either pursuant to a will 
or more or less directly in compliance 
with some statutory obligation. There 
has been a noticeable increase in 
recent years in the number of in- 
stances in which one or other of the 
principal banks has been appointed 
to act either solely or in conjunction 
with the time-honoured type of per- 
sonal executor. On the whole this 
method works very well, and trans- 
actions are conducted as far as pos- 
sible with the same promptitude as 
characterises every other activity of 
a bank. Of course the main duty of 
executors, be they individual or cor- 
porate, is to dispose of the assets of 
the testator to the best advantage. 


VACILLATING VENDORS 


HERE the realisation is by 
executors, would-be buyers are 
relieved of any doubt as to whether 
the vendor may change his mind at 
some stage of the proceedings, or, 
more commonly, may have a most 
inflated idea of the value of what he 
is offering. Strange as it may seem, 
there have been well authenticated 
instances of owners who, thinking of 
selling, have instructed some agent to 
prepare particulars of their property, 
and have then, on studying the agent’s 
description of the property, come to the 
conclusion that the best thing they 
could do would be to retain so desir- 
able a freehold. That does not often 
happen, but it rather suggests, as is 
the fact, that a good many owners 
hardly appreciate to the full the merits 
of what they own. There is nothing 
more calculated to impress those 
merits on them than well-drafted 
particulars of sale, and that impression 
is sometimes deepened by a doubt as 
to how the proceeds of sale can be 
so profitably re-invested. 


DEFRAYING DEATH DUTIES 


NHAPPILY many vendors now- 
adays have no option about 
selling, such is the insistent pressure 
of death duties. Vast acreages have 
had to be sold to defray those de- 
mands, and some of the vendors 
probably derive but small consolation 
from the consideration that the sale 
may substitute a dozen or a score o. 
separate ownerships for a single one. 
Whether it is always to the ultimate 
advantage of farm tenants, for ex- 
ample, to become their own landlords 
is by no means certain. Finding the 
purchase money may leave them with 
hardly enough capital for thoroughly 
efficient upkeep of the farm. How- 
ever, purchase ensures them a security 
of tenure surpassing that now tem- 
porarily given under Orders at present 
in force, so buying is worth while. 
ARBITER. 











Vegetable Seeds, Plants, Trees, Bulbs, Etc., 
is now ready—applications must be accompanied by Id. in 
accordance with the Control of Paper (No. 48) Order. 


1944 GARDEN SEED CATALOGUES 
will be published in December, 1943. 


Post your application now. Vegetable Seed Catalogue free 
on request. Flower Seed Catalogue—Id. with your application. 


SUTTON & SONS Lid., READING 























RUBBER — 
MEANS ‘PLANES 
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Witt; 


Ve “Ly 
Over 1,000 lbs. of rubber ‘ ty, 
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is needed for each of our 


Z 
Za 
big bombers,and rubber 2 
. ! Kg 
is scarce! Z 
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Treat all tyres with great care. 
Salvage all rubber unsparingly. 


DUNLOP 


Regularly——Check tyre pressures ; 
pick out flints. 

Periodically —Interchange — wheels ; 
check alignment. 

Always — Avoid unnecessary speeding. 
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§ TIME AND CHANCE 
By Joan Evans 


(Longmans, 2Is.) 


Page REEKIE 


§ 
§ 
§ 
y Alasdair Alpin 
§ 
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Like dogs, shoes have “ points ’’ for 
which to look. Principal among these 
are Zug Uppers, Shoes with Zug Uppers 
have that air of quality which only fine 
leather can confer, and which show, 
more surely than words, the fine pedigree 
which lies behind them. 


. Look for the ZUG label. By doing 
so you buy with your shoes long wear 
under the most exacting conditions, com- 
fort, style and imperviousness to water. 
For those who prefer leather with a 


MacGregor 
(Methuen, 12s. 6d.) 


A WELL FULL 
OF LEAVES 
'y Elizabeth Myers 
pr Ease and Hall, 8s. 6d.) 
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IKE father like son”’ is, for- this b 
tunately, no truer than 
most popular aw If 
it were true in a large 
degree, then progress, variety, much 
of the drama of living, would suffer, 
and novelist and dramatist would be 
the poorer. That most fathers would 
like their sons to 
resemble them is 
another matter; 
and much of the § 
spice of life is pro- § 
vided by the sons’ 
determination to be § 
nothing of the sort. § B 
But here and § 
there one comes up- 
on instances which § 
so strikingly bear § A 
out the old saying + 
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that the unwary are 
inclined to give it 
a universal appli- 


smooth finish, Aquatite is ideai. 






We manufacture Zug but do not make footwear. 


plies are limited at present, but in the event of 
difficulty, write to us for name of nearest shoe store 








using Zug. 
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Bs CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS le 


oy 


FOR THE eS 


BROWNED-OFF | 


When the world is made 
of corrugated iron and all is 
blanco, when leave has just 
been left behind and extra 
summer-time simply means 
an even earlier reveille, then 
is the moment when smoking 
can change the scenery, 
sereen the irritation and 
camouflage the ¢gloom... 
Bul let your smoking be 
circumspect and less pro- 
miscuous so that your sanity 
may prevail. In the cigar- 
ettes and pipe tobaceos of 
Sobrarie you have the per 
fect answers to present 
discontents — and it’s so 
much more satisfactory than 
a letter to your M.P. 
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SOBRANIE L". LONDON. E.CIj 








IF YOUR TAILOR 


CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH 


YOUR SUIT WILL BE MADE OF 


SCOTLAND’S HARDEST 


WEARING CLOTH 











BOB MARTIN’ $ 


Condition Powder Tablets 
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cation. One such 

instance is provided by the Evans 
family, whose life during three genera- 
tions is the subject of Time and 
Chance, by Joan Evans (Longmans, 
21s.) The sub-title is The Story of 
Arthur Evans and his Forebears. 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENT 

Few have not heard of Arthur 
Evans and his contributions to our 
knowledge of men in the far-off times 
of pre-history, especially by his ex- 
plorations at Knossos. And few, I 
should imagine, have heard of John 
Evans, his father, and Arthur Benoni 
Evans, his grandfather. They are 
worth knowing, and Miss Evans has 
made our knowing them a pleasure. 
Her book is to be commended both 
as a record of a remarkable family and 
as an historical document of no small 
importance. While getting to know 
the Evanses, we touch the life of 
England at many points, and wherever 
it is touched it is illuminated. 

John Evans married three times. 
Sir Arthur Evans was the first child 
of his first marriage, born when John 
was 28. Joan Evans, the author of 
this book, was the only child of his 
third marriage, born when John was 
70. Thus, though she is Sir Arthur 
Evans’s half-sister, she is so much 
younger than he as to belong to 
another generation, and therefore to 
him, as to all the family, she is able 
to bring the impartiality tinged with 
affection and admiration that is a 
lovable thing about the book. 

She delves far back into the 
annals of the Evans family, but we 
need not here begin any earlier than 
Arthur Benoni Evans, parson, school- 
master, and collector of coins. There 
is much that might be written about 
Arthur Benoni, a generous and enthu- 
siastic man, but here let it be noted 
only that he was a collector of coins. 
The love of enquiry into the past was 
in him, and in that love his son John 
grew up. 

This John Evans, who was born 
in 1823 and lived till 1908, was, to my 
thinking, the most remarkable of the 
three Evanses here considered. His 
father, as a country parson, had a 
good deal of freedom, and had, too, 
what advantage may lie in an Oxford 
education. So had John’s son, Sir 


auth: ies on those 
same pursuits which |.s famous 
was destined to continue and enlarge. 
Writing of one of john Evans’ 
books, Miss Evans says: “It is 
remarkable achievement for a ma 
who had not the training or leisure 
of a scholar: there is no mark cf 
amateurishness in it. . . . The book 
is, too, a monument to John Evans's 
mental and physical vigour. It was 
wholly written in the hours that 
followed a long day’s work in the mills 
or at the firm’s office in the Old 
Bailey.”’ 
He was one of the earliest to se¢ 
the significance of flints and bones, t 
grasp what these meant in the exten 
sion backwards of the duration 0 
man’s habitation of this globe, and 
naturally he had a gocd deal to put 
up with from the conventional con 
servative clerics. Extensive forgerie 
of palaeolithic relics were being 
perpetrated at this time, and John 
Evans became, as a fellow-scientist 
called him, ‘‘ Inspector General of al 
forgeries on both sides of the Channel.’ 
Parcels came to him from all quartets 
and his judgment was considered 
final. 


VICTORIAN INCOMES 


He was, indeed, a most remark 
able man, and I wish there were spac 
here to tell of his private as well a 
his public life. For that, I must refef 
you to Miss Evans herself. The bool 
is full of fascinating social fact. Com 
sider, for example, all the implication 
of this, written by John’s first wile 
the daughter of John Dickinson # 
whose mills he had goue to work 
“I have no very clear ‘lea what "4 
shall spend per an., «nd one dis 
advantage in business ©» the havilg 
no fixed income—but living in 4 mer 
cottage with five be ‘rooms 4m 
keeping three servants and 4 p%) 
carriage, leaving Abbo Hill’’—he 
father’s house—‘“‘to dc the great 
part of the entertaini 4, with the 
occasional use of their carriage 4% 
the Longmans’, and rious. tradg 
perquisites and no ren to pay,“ 
shall not do cn less than °7004 year: 
Or this: ‘‘Market Bos ‘orth was ! 
Dixie living, and at irst t ™ 
rumoured that an uncle < the patto? 
a retired Army captai: of Ss 
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parson her 
‘ ° “et nardly mentioned Sir 
\rthur Evans because: the facts of his 
ach better known than 
have here chosen to 
Evans ietells them as 
e handies allglse in 


career are SO : 
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present. Mis 
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this book. we ; 
om “THE C. -ONEL ”’ AGAIN 
| Those vi ave read Mr. Alasdair 


rk Ipin Mac or’s Goat-wife and 


Vanished Vi will turn with the 
nay expectation pleasure to his new 
toll book Auld F » (Methuen, 12s. 6d.). 
eo They will n » disappointed. This 
hig book has m -xcellent matter, but 
er ME | must say < ce that it will hardly 


vy affections with the 
» reason is that dt is 
. book. In The Goat- 


He find a place 
dim other two 
al not so pers 


helm wife, the ar 's aunt, living in the 
tom remote Hig ds a life full of flavour 
ral and idiosyn , kept the whole story 
tom together W1 the space of her own 


ndigm works and ys. So, in Vanished 









tol Waters, did ’ author’s father, ‘‘the 
Colonel,” a 2aracter as rich and 
original, if | o means as attractive, 

as the aunt. 
In this present volume, the 






Colonel, sey. vated from his wife, 







brings his y ung family from Inver- 
ness to Edin!irgh in order that their 
education my be taken in hand. He 






continues to play a considerable part 
in the drama, and is as vital, menacing 
and obstinate as ever, but his part is 
not the leading part. In the present 
act, Mr. Alasdair Alpin MacGregor 
takes the lead himself. It is hard for 
a schoolboy to take stage centre 
after two such outstanding players 
as the Aunt and the Colonel. He is 
presented at an age when personality 
can hardly be expected to have de- 
veloped, and in default of personality 
he gives us much history and anecdote 
and so, to an extent, dilutes the rich 
favour of the earlier books. 

That is one thing. Another is 
this. Mr. MacGregor opens one chap- 
ter with the words: ‘‘The most 
boring passages of such biographies 
as | have read are those devoted to 
school days and school ways.’’ It is 
but too true that in his own book the 
considerable space given to his days 
at George Watson’s College falls below 
the level of most of his writing. He 
was unhappy and learned little. He 
was bullied in the school and grumbled 
atin the home, and it all comes back 
In rather resentful and lugubrious 
reminiscence. 

MEMORABLE PORTRAITURE 

For myself, I clung to those pages 
in which the Colonel re-appeared. 
What a man! Cursing the wife who 








































had left him, alternately exhorting 
and threatening his children who had 
hot his own 
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the strange being who begot him. 
The result is memorable portraiture. 


A NEW NOVELIST 


A Well Full of Leaves (Chapman 
and Hall, 8s. 6d.) is a first novel by 
Elizabeth Myers, and if you are 
looking out for new writers who are 
likely to have some permanent effect 
on English letters, I commend this 
book to your attention. There’s no 
doubt about it: Elizabeth Myers is 
the name of an important novelist. 
Judging from this book, I should say 
that she is young, and undoubtedly 
she has a lot to learn, both about life 
and about the presentation of it in 
fiction. Her book splits into two. 
When she is on what I should call 
her ‘“‘home ground,’’ that is, dealing 
with the people who live in mean 
streets in a northern town, she is 
superb. When they move thence and 
go out into the great world, when they 
get among the rich and distinguished, 
they lose reality and their doings are 
mere improbable inventions. This is 
something that time and experience 
should cure. 


PORTRAIT OF A MOTHER 


But the early part of the book is 
astonishing, breath-taking, in the 
crude yet vital impact of its life and 
colour. Miss Myers writes as Van 
Gogh painted once he had found the 
sun. This slum family lives with a 
harsh convincing vigour. The barman 
father, the virago mother, the one 
dull methodical brother and_ the 
brother who was like a young god, 
the sister who is also the observer 
and recorder, wrapped in mystical 
musings that make her one with fog 
and rain, flowers and clouds, and 
the lovely extrovert sister, all sensual 
attraction: these people are painted 
with slashing brush-strokes that give 
them an extraordinary reality. Here 
is the mother: “All her dislike of us 
and the world in general was extended 
into whatever she was doing. Under 
her hands soapsuds were angry, 
clothes sneered: steam menaced, 
crockery raved. . . . Our mother was 
sandy in colour, and by reason of 
dragging her thin frizzy hair up the 
sides of her head and harpooning it 
triumphantly in a sort of toadstool 
at the top of her cranium, she always 
seemed as though she had just been 
scalped.”’ 

There, in three sentences, is a 
woman, inside and out. The writer 
who can do that sort of thing is worth 
keeping an eye on. 
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PENING with a message, from 

its royal sponsor, of sympathy 
to the mothers of India’s fighting men, 
Queen Mary’s Book for India (Harrap, 
7s. 6d.) contains much that should 
help us to understand, respect and 
admire Indians. The book has been 
produced in aid of the Indian Comforts 
Fund, and is in two parts, the first 
dealing with India’s war effort and 
the courage of soldiers, sailors and 
airmen in the Indian forces, the second 
taking the form of an anthology. This 
includes poems by Walter de la 
Mare, Lascelles Abercrombie, Gordon 
Bottomley, J. Redwood Anderson, 
Clemence Dane, Wilfrid Gibson, T. S. 
Eliot, P. H. B. Lyon and G. Rostrevor 
Hamilton, while among the contri- 
butors of prose are Dorothy L. Sayers, 
Helen Waddell, J. A. Spender, Sir 
Arnold Wilson, Sir Leonard Woolley 
and Sir John Pollock. There are good 
photographs and a map that will 
delight children as well as adults. The 
deepest understanding comes, as one 
would expect, from the poets. T. S. 
Eliot’s To the Indians who died in 
Africa is fine; even better is G. Ros- 
trevor Hamilton’s To an Indian 
Airman. Von: ®, 
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There is no better plug 
made anywhere in the 
world than the — 


PLUG 


which is not only 
made in England but 
under British patents 
by British labour and 
with British capital 


LODGE PLUGS LTD., RUGBY. 
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SERVICE KIT—Regular and Auxiliary. 
Low charges for best work on Best 
materials. Agents in all towns. 

BURBERRYS LTD. HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.! 
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HE kind cf tweeds that were fashionable 

in town before the war have disappeared. 

They were woven especially for the city, 

in exotic colours and fancy weaves, and 
were never meant for the country women. They 
appeared there, but only on the backs of smart 
week-enders. This autumn a different kind of 
thick tweed suit has come to town, It is tailored 
toa T, plainly cut, in the tough hard-wearing tweeds 
of the type known as ‘‘out-and-out country’ 
before the war. These homespuns, cut impeccably, 
mostly in neutral shades, make some of the 
smartest suits of the autumn. They are the perfect 
complement to the satchel bags, tams and berets, 
clog shoes and tailored shirts that are the height 
of war-time fashion. 


They are as plainly cut as possible. Skirts are 
a fraction shorter than last winter; many of them 
barely cover the knees. Variety is brought to the 
sheath silhouette by inlet panels with the fabric 
worked in a different way for the rest of the skirt, 
or by narrow panels holding a pleat each side, set 
in the centre of the front. If the tweed is striped, 
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(Right) Dorville’s tweed suit 
in tones of grey with creases 
and pleats in the centre, front 
and back. The stripes are 
worked horizontally on the 
whole jacket 


(Below) Plum and_ blue 

Scotch tweed with a mitred 

yoke and pockets. From the 

Travella winter-collection. In 

the hand, plywood basket from 
Harrods 
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PHOTO 3RAPHS DENES 


0 a mixture of diagonal stripe and herring-bon 
as so many of them are, this narrow panel will! 
cut with the stripes running horizontally or worke 
to give a chevron effect at the seams. Tweeds wit 
line checks and over-checks generally have th 
gored skirt with four seams and the checks worke 
as diamonds and joined up exactly by cle 
manipulation at the seams. It is these detail 
requiring endless patience and great tailoring skil 
that have made the British suits famous. 
Every imaginable kind of neat detail appear 
on the pockets of the jackets. Patch pockets te! 
to tilt sideways and are shaped like pears, sh 
envelopes. When square or oblong, many have 
narrow panel inlet down the centre matching th 
panel on the skirt. ’ 
Even when these suits are patterned, th 
design is inconspicuous, compared with the out 
sized checks of a few years ago, and discreet! 
its mixture of colours. When they are monot 
the colour range is deep. Some of the best are 
crimson, smoke giey, a woody brown and a crotte 
brown, a rich pansy blue and a dark sage gretl 
Cut on crisp, cleam lines, these suit in a soll 
colour are extremely smart, can be worn anywiel 
and give endless scope with accessories. 
Clothes show herring-bones in smoky greys 
smoke grey sweaters for ordinary 0c asions 
rose pink or violet ones for festive sunny daysy 
The suits have rounded revers; the mg-sle Ne 
sweaters are knitted in a twisted ri! with pi 
round necks. Shirts in feather-weig , 
have small arrow-heads spaced like< 
green one printed with crimson is 
Suits in hand-woven Harris tweeds 
cut on long, easy lines and the plaines 
mixed herring-bone and tramline stri} 
of grey, are excellent. The checked tv 
green and nut brown mixtures or i 
ice blue tones are the prettiest colour c 
among the checks. But even here, tl 
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This lovely suit 
of finest woollen 
tweed in various 
floral shades, will 
bloom’ through 
many seasons, The 
attractive posy 
is a distinctive 


touch... 


... look for the 
name HERSHELLE 
on the label 
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In a full range of colours. of 


Ask for “Hutton” Shoes by name at i “ae 


Dolcis, Lilley & Skinner’s, Saxone, and 
most good Shoe Shops 



















‘‘No-button vests,’’ Matilda said, 
“Give Britain great advuntage, 
If you would see a Second Front 
Adopt this newer frontage ! 


The sooner you ban buttoned vests 
And slip-on ones agree to, 

The sooner we shall buttonhole 
Both Hit and Hirohito ! ’’ 


Wolsey 
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This book must not be used until the hokier’s name 
















Make up your mind 


to COUPONDER / 


Now new Coupons are in force 
You must plot a Coupon-course 
Allocate each one with care 
Buying things you know will wear 
And among the best of these 


Are things made of ‘Celanese’ 








Celanese 
USE COOL BON 


makes good use of Coupons 








Leather belts from Jaeger, studded with gold, 

made in bright shades and pigskin. In 

the background is Jaeger’s ‘‘double six’”’ 
fscarlet, mist-silk square 


shades of grey and brown 
outnumber any others. 

The same kind of countrified 
tweeds make many of the best of 
the winter coats. There are some 
lovely models in Harris in mixtures 
of ice blue and heather mauve that 
are thick enough for most boisterous 
days in the country, but have equal 
chic worn over sophisticated black 
outfits at a smart restaurant. They 
are cut in authentic country styles 
with raglan sleeves, slits at the back 
and turn-down collars, or with set-in 
sleeves and tailored revers. They call 
for thick, loosely knitted scarves in 
bright contrasting colours or dead 
black, negligently knotted at the 


easily 
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throat, and jersey turbans for town, 
knitted caps or bandanas in the country. 


* * * 


HE army of felt berets created for 

these suits are pretty as a picture. 
But, in London, as many smart women 
are seen without a hat as with one, and 
these show off a beautifully dressed head 
of hair to perfection. The up-on-top 
coiffuves are almost always seen hatless 
with the hair swept right up in an elabor- 
ate arrangement of smooth folds. There 
are some good sailors for those;who like a 
brim. Nicolls have a becoming small one 
with a double stitched edge. Scotts showa 
new ‘‘Classic”’ on the lines of an American 
sailor’s hat, considerably larger, with 


For your tweeds—alpaca sweater with a raised rib and a striped 
sweater with plain toning cardigan in rayon and wool, made 
in bright mixtures of pastels. Jaeger 


a deep ‘‘cuff”’ brim. Another. 


two small bows either Side of a fl 


tish crown, is very 
with a highish waisced 
wreath of pheasant’s fe; 

round the ew aan ol - 
Jaeger’s have the dorsi, ox 
with double sixes, | and white 
sealing-wax red—a jo. cly fore 
tion with smoke-grey tweeds , 
scarlet knitted gloves. The hat 
knitted hats and cans at Debenh 
and Freebody’s inc); tams to al 
on the back of the «ads as hal 
with widow’s peal that adhe 
firmly to the for cad, Angd 
bonnets embroidere: jth sprigs 
flowers, Scotch bo ‘sts, stock 
caps. Hand-knitted eaters byty 
down the front and > can do q 
as a cardigan. Debe ams also hg 
a large new consig: at of Angq 
cardigan-sweaters, as this 
down, in soft sage  reens, gold 
vellows, ice blues a dusty pin 
most attractive, s! sleeved a 
worked in wide, ple ribs, At q 
White House are s! with mitr 
yokes in fine woollen sey, good 

town; also tailorec irts in wh 
silk romaine faste with rou 
white buttons pow d with ti 
silver stars. These the kind 
accessory that loo smart, thé 
days, worn with t ¢k tweeds 

town. Shoes for the: town-coun# 
suits vary from t!. -k-soled lag 
country clogs in ca.:, to ones 

town which fit right © ver the top 
the foot without a wrinkle right 

to the ankle-bone. [hey are ¢ 
neatest of shoes, make the feet |o 
small, and the high cut makes thé 
very comfortable for tramping rou 
town shopping. The best are in fi 
nut brown calf, soft as silk. 
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THis Barri ma- 
ternity model de- 
signed by the 
White House is in 
floral crépe de 
Chine of blue and 
white on a navy 
ground. The ac- 
companying 
French blue short 
coat isin soft 


wool. 


BA RRI MODELS 


obtainable only at 


THE WHITE 
HOUSE Ts i 


51.NEW BOND ST WI. 





CROSSWORD No. 710 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 


(in a closed envelope) 


2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. W.C.2,”’ not later than the 


Solutions 


must reach “Crossword No. 710, Country LIFE, 


first post on Thursday, September 9, 1943. 
Note.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 
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ACROSS. 


. Though his loyalty be in question, it seems 
should be commended for economy 
clothes ! (8) 


5. Pussy’s playful bite is merely floral (6) 


. Final straw at which the sanguine will cluf 
(two words, 4, 4) 


. Here in Latin a cup will stop the breath 
. Vessel for weepers (three words, 1, 4, 3 

. Professional dancing partner (6) 

. Advice from Lord Woolton? (two words, ) 
. Internment here should be a sovereign cl 


for stray donkeys ! (three words, 2, 3,5 


. “A —— with a dulcimer 


In a vision once Isaw .. . : 
—Coleridge (6) 


. Essential for a clean sweep? (two words, 3, 
. Peaceful (6) 

. I got between Benjamin and his sons (8 

. Comfort forms the greater part of this 0 


substance (6) 


. They ride in the carriages, yet are reguidl 


run over by the train ! (8) 


DOWN. 


F P for hil 
. Impolitely make remarks in\ended ae 


you don’t address (two words, 4, 2) 


2. Deters, if you muddle it ! (6) 
. Tenth part of a legion (6) 

. Spectre (10) 

3. Mere gettings-up, in fact (8) 
. Mrs. Nickleby’s son (8) 

. An American Daddy with « 
3. Would it be a pleasure to : 


s! (8) 
» on it agal 
(two words, 6, 4) 


. Fairly well (8) 
3. Rush (to put the first part ¢ 
. What beef isn’t, though they 


letter!) (5 


you good ! 


. Bind (6) 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 
Address 


. It isn’t 1, at all events ! (tv 


vords, 3,3 


. Beguiles (6) 











SOLUTION TO No. 709. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of August 27, 


will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, A red sky at night; 8, Embers; 9, Morocco; 12, Inns; 


13, Reputation; 


15, Erato; 


16, Decadent; 17, Gid; 18, Eleanore; 20, 


Curse; 23, Translator; 24, Unit; 26, End to it; 27, Icecap; 28, Second 


thoughts. 
6, Norman arch; 


DOWN.—2, Rumania; 
7, Two and twenty; 


3, Deep; 4, Kisses; 
10, Chime; 


5, Armoured; 
11, Fine feathers; 


14, Moon is Down; 16, Die; 17, Great tit; 19, Eland; 21, Run fast; 22, 


Loligo; 25, Berg. 


The winner of Crosswor¢ 


Mrs. A. M. Haw 

Stamford Lodg 

Chesham Place, Bc 
Cheshire. 
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What’s in a name? 


“MSVITIE & PRICE” 


instantly suggests 


cod kK sacuils 


and good biscuits they undoubtedly 
are, but, for the present, civilian 
supplies are sadly limited and 


are only available in certain areas 


All the same, remember the name 


“MEVITIE & PRICE” 


MAKERS OF GOOD BISCUITS 


EDINBURGH LONDON MANCHESTER 
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AN ESSENTIAL OF WARTIME DIET 


Stored in this tiny capsule are | wartime diet. A daily dose of 
WO vitamins without which it is | Crookes’ Halibut Oil—one of 
gail Imposs.b|> to maintain health. | the richest natural sources of 
They are protective’ vitamin A | these vitamins—will build up 
and ‘su \ine’ vitamin D and, your resistance and stamina and 
d! unfortun. cly, they are not al- prove of inestimable value 
Ways realy obtainable in a | during this fifth winter of war. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
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Owing to the large de- 
mand, we are at present, 
greatly restricted as 
regards the purposes for 
which this steel can be 
supplied. 
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Don’t forget the 


ee cere: 
<a Fe 


a Beat Fuaka weir aed 


£4 
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-it adds the 
appetising flavou 


of Beef 











